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Eo Correspondents. 

G. H.—Your Fowls were shipped two weeks since. in the brig “ Metamora,”’ and a fine 

~~ or Received your note (in regard to the race on the 12th.) but do not comprehend 

Shall be glad to receive at all times, any sporting intelligence. ; 

C. F.—Whitcomb left town on Wednesday last for Charleston, and will receive there, | 
by the steamer which leaves to-day, seven very fine horses. Would advise our 8. C, 
friends to examine them during “race week.” : : 

E.—As the Judges neglected, or decided not to give, the word “ Go,”’ the heat claimed 

™ oon »—You are “one of ’em.’? Send along another. 

T. H. B.—A Colt’s Rifle such as you describe will cost you $85. 

J. O°C.—Have sent you a draught of one of our prettiest Cambriolets. A four-wheeled | 
carriage costs $250, but the same body hung on two wheels, with beth C. and eliptic 
springs, costs $350. ? ; E 

J. V. M.—We know of asix months old Irish Setter that ean be had for $35. 

D.C. W.—The cost of the Shanghai Hens will be $10 the pair. here. 

We have our pigeon-holes crammed with communications, and have no end of eom- 
missions in hand. to which wecan make no reference this week. “ There’s a good time 
a-coming,’’ you had better believe ! 


it 











TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“ Spirit of the Times’’ has been induced to ffer his services, at a very moderate commis- 
sion. for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity 


comprising— 
Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits. ete. 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc. etc. etc. 

An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders. manufae- 
turers, and others. will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser. he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to WM. T. Porter) —must be post paid. March 1, 1845 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 1.1851. __ 


KENDALL’S ILLUSTRATED WAR IN MEXICO, 


The War between the United States and Mexico Illustrated, embracing Pictorial 
Drawings of allthe principal Conflicts, by Cari. Nesex, (author of ‘A Picturesque 
and Archeological Voyage in Mexico,’) with a Description of each Battle, by 
Grorce Witxins Kenpauu, author of ‘The Texan Santa Fe Expedition.’ etc., ete 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., publishers, 200 Broadway.?’ [Half bound, $40—in 
portfolio for framing, $54—pertfolio extra, $38.] 


We have no hesitation in saying that this is the most magnificently 
printed, and illustrated volume, we have ever seen. It is printed on the 
largest royal folio paper, of the same size as the illustrations, and when 
bound up in Russia leather, it looks like a splendid Portfolio, and it can 
be obtained in other shapes, or in distinct parts. 

All the original drawings were made by Cart Nese , on the spot, in 
Mexico. As an artist, this gentleman enjoys the highest reputation, 
both in Europe and America. From these drawings the lithographs are 
executed by the most eminent French artists, and all of them most elabo- 
rately and superbly finished, by colorists in the different capitals of Eu- 
rope—each forming a picture worthy a golden frame, and fitted to adorn 
the most luxurious parlor. In them there is no straining after false ef- 
fects, by rendering too conspicuous this or that individual, but the ob- 
server is instantly transported to the scene of conflict, and the simple, 
natural onward movement of the masses, at once creates the impression 
that he is a spectator of ‘“‘ the shock of armies.” To those who love to 
look upon masterly printing, and we confess ourselves open to the soft im- 
peachment, this book will be arich treat. French workmanship and type 
of this character, have a picturesque aspect to our eye, and we revelled 
with true delight amid the beauties of this specimen of the “ glorious art 
of printing.” 

We could have wished that so splendid a work could have been ex- 
ecuted in this country, yet we are well aware that there are not colorists 
enough in the whole Union to finish well, such a collection of prints, in 
many, many years, and then the price would have been nearer one hun- 
dred than forty dollars. Even in Europe Mr. Kenpauu was obliged to 
send the prints to Brussels, to Berlin, and to London, where colorists 
abound, to have them finished, and now, after three years have elapsed, 
he still has hardly four hundred entire copies completed. And thus it is 
that the work has moved slowly on, for each picture requires the skill, 
and occupies the time of the artist, like so many paintings in water 
colors. 

We have scarcely glanced at Mr. Kendall’s portion of the work, and 
have not time to-day, even if we had done so, to attempt an analysis of 
his proud achievement. We content ourselves, therefore, for this week, 
with this hasty announcement of its publication, by those liberal and ur- 
bane gentlemen, the APPLEToNs, 200 Broadway. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery. 

Books, Engravings. etc. 








Harper & Brothers have just issued the following excellent works :— 

“* The Island World of the Pacific.” By the Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 
—This is a narrative of personal observations, and results of travel 
through the Sandwich Islands, and other parts of Polynesia. No work 
can be more interesting at the present time than this. The Pacific Ocean 
has long been regarded as one of the wonders of the world, but the dis- 
coveries in California have now made the Pacific and its islands the most 
important part of the world ; and this book, giving a good map of the 
Ocean, displaying the islands, towns, plants, &c., &c., with clear and 
accurate descriptions of the people, their customs, the places and their 
produce, must be regarded with peculiar interest. 

he The Bards of the Bible.” By George Gilfillan.—Those who are se- 
riously disposed, will read this work with infinite delight. The author 
has undertaken to show that the Bible is a volume of poetry, and he has 
succeeded. The author also proves the Bible to be the work of inspira- 
tion, by showing that no other work has ever been written that is like 
or can in any way be compared with, the Bible. - 

** Lives of the Queens of Scvtland, and English Princesses connected 
with the Royal Succession of Great Britain.” By Agnes Strickland 
author of ‘‘The Lives of the Queens of England.”—This is indeed an a 
cellent work, and thousands who may read it will see that, however much 
they may envy royalty, there is very little about it that is desirable. 
This is the first volume, and contains the Life of Margaret Tudor, Queen 
of James IV.; Life of Magdoline of France, first Queen of James V.; 
and the Life of Mary of Lorraine, second Queen of James V. 

“* A New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, My- 
thology, and Geography.” By William Smith, L.L.D.—This valuable 
work has been carefully revised by Charles Anthon, L.L.D., who has 
made numerous corrections and additions. The work may now be con- 


| Buildings :— 


sidered perfect, and must be of incalculable value to the schoolmaster 
and the scholar. The size of the work is an octavo; closely, but hand- 
somely printed, and contains 1039 pages. 

‘‘ Henry Smeaton ; a Jacobite Story of the Reign of George the First.” 
By G. P. R. James, Esq.—We think it quite impossible for Mr. James to 
write anything that could be deemed not worth reading, but this is one 
of his best, and he has written many very excellent novels. This is No. 
152 of Harpers’ * Select Novels.” 

‘* The Mother’s Recompense” : a Sequel to ‘* Home Influence.” By Grace 
Aguilar.—This is an excellent book, and well suited for the family circle. 


Books just published, and to be had of Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune 


‘** Kate O'Donoghue: A Tale of Ireland.” By Charles Lever, author 
of ‘‘ Charles O’Malley,” &c.—The name of the author is sufficient to com- 
mend the work, but a few of his own words may not be deemed inappro- 
| priate. He says ‘‘ The O'Donoghue, for which I shall entreat your patience 

and good will, is no tale of flood or field, but an Irish domestic story, with 
| its varying fortunes, half sunshine, half tears—the emblems of our clime 
‘and country.” 
| ** The Experiences of Richard Taylor, Esq.’ To which is added, “ Mary | 
| Anne’s Hair,” “ Little Fanny Bethel,” ‘‘ Mrs. Roberts’ Three Christmas | 

Dinners,” and ‘“ Governor Fox.”"—Here you have five interesting stories | 
‘in one book, for 25 cents only. | 
| Marston of Dunovan: A Tale.”—This is a thrilling story. 
| ‘*Graham’s Magazine” for February is a good number. “ Sartain’s | 
| Magazine,” also, is a good number, and ‘‘Peterson’s” likewise, will fairly | 
| Compare with its predecessors. | 
| ‘**Godey’s Lady’s Book,” for February, is out, as gay as ever, and may | 
| be had of Long & Brother, Ann st. 








LETTING HER SLIDE, | 
| ANB EFFECTS OF THE SAME. | 


A TRAVELLING SKETCH—BY THE “ LITTLE ’UN.” 








Mr. ‘* Spirit.” —Several years since, business called me South, and dur- | 
ing my sojourn there I had occasion to pass through the (so called) “ Tur- | 
pentine District” of North Carolina. There were six of us passengers 
in a stage-coach that was moving along at the rate of about three knots 
an hour, one hot morning in September, within about an hour’s ride of 
the place where we expected to take dinner, for which we were all pretty 
‘* sharp set,” as our previous meal hadn’t been “ much to brag of” as to 
quality. 

I was suddenly aroused out of the usual stage-coach doze, by hearing 
a voice hailing the driver, and the stopping of the stage to take up two 
passengers. The elder, whose name I afterwards learned was Bradford, | 
was a large, square-built man, with a good-natured, quiet sort of expres- 
sion. The younger, a man of twenty-five or thirty, was tall, slim, and 
rather delicate looking, with a jolly, devil-may-care style, and a peculiar 
short, jerked-out sort of speech, which reminded one of the celebrated 
Alfred Jingle, Esq., of Pickwickian notoriety. This latter person (who 
was called by his friend Mac,) was the one who had stopped the stage, 
and whose peculiar facon de par/ee caused us some merriment. The first | 
was addressed to the driver as follows :— 

** Hold up, driver—room for two—just in time—in with you! Let her 
slide ’’—which latter clause, (alluding to the graceful, gliding motion,) 
he affixed to all his remarks, without regard to their bearing on the sub- 
ject. Both of these individuals were, I thought, slightly elevated. 

**I say, Brad, old fellow, hand her out—/et her slide /” 

Who the female alluded to was, I had little time to conjecture, for 
‘* Brad” thrust his hand into an inside pocket and drew out a “ pocket 
pistol” of immense size, and clapping the muzzle to his own muzzle, he 
reduced the load considerably, and passed it to ‘* Mac,” who followed suit, 
_ and presented the weapon to me, with an invitation to ‘ take a pull—cool 
you down—hot day—capital stuff, very—/et her slide ”’ Ideclined, how- 


PETE 
with this display of a dinner for eight, and we retreated to the piazza, 
where Bradford and Mac were holding a hurried consultation, in a low 
tone. They returned to the room, and Brad, addressing the landlady, 
said— 

«Old ’ooman ! what’s the p-pr-price of dinner *” 

‘“* Fifty cents,” was the reply. 

‘¢ That’s four d-dollars,” said Brad. 
the entire s-s-spread, fixins and all ”” 

‘* Seven dollars,” was the reply. 

Brad immediately handed out a very suspicious-looking $10 on a Mis- 
sissippi bank, and received an equally dubious looking $3 in return, 
when he and Mac suddenly grasped the four corners of the table-cloth, 
and hoisting it clear of the table, Mac sung out— 

‘* Now, then, here she goes—stand from undéer—one, two, three! Let 
her slide |” 

‘* Let her slide” they did, too, dishes, cloth, blue bread, and all, out of 
the window! The smash was a signal for a regular stampede of dogs, 
who were soon swallowing the eatables, and snarling and fighting among 
themselves, which was pretty music, together with the yar! yars! of the 
niggers, and our roars at Mac, as the enraged landlady fastened on him, 
and before we could prevent it, soused his head several times into a dye- 
tub close by, filled with a blue liquid! 

We all made tracks for the stage, Bradford handing the driver the re- 
maining $3, telling him to “start the wagon.” 

Mac had escaped from the grasp of the ‘ old ’oman,” and as we drove 
off, minus our dinners, Mac was wiping his face with his handkerchief, 
and exclaiming— 

«« Dye is cast” —dyed on the 15th inst.—sudden and unexpected—blue— 
deeply and darkly—dyed in the wool—fast colors—warranted to wash— 
liquid hair dye—deed of darkest dye—‘twere well done—twere done 
quickly—high old gal—let her slide.” 

Mac was now getting pathetic and patriotic (of course owing to the 
liquid blue, though he had just drained the “pistol” of the other liquid). 

‘sl were vain to tell thee—all I feel—friends, countrymen and lovers 
—him have I offended—no, d—n it, her—what’s banished—but set free— 
feller cit’zens—called t’gether—’portent ’casion—d’ d’ da—n the in ind 
indigo—let her slide!” and Mac fell over into the arms of Bradford, com- 
pletely done up, with too much liquid. He fell into a troubled sleep, and 
occasionally he would murmer—“ high old gal—d— the indigo—beau- 
tifully blue-—deep blue sea—Let her slide /” ‘* Littie ’Un.” 


‘* Now what'll you t-ta-take for 





TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 


Dear P.—Somebody said there are two kinds of nature, human na- 
ture, and French nature. If this story does not prove it, I am ‘‘ a son 
of Herman.” The account is so strange I thought I would send it to you, 
not knowing but that one of your subscribers might some day save a 
favorite horse, by the infusion of the blood of a man or some baser ani- 
mal. 

I have not the slightest idea of what a gramme is, and am not sure that 
I know where /a veine mediane cephalique is to be found, but to the 
general fidelity and accuracy of the translation I am ready to swear. 

I forgot to say, the following is from ‘‘ La Gazette des Hospitaux,” a 
standard French medical journal, I am told. Yours, Put Ro. 

New York, January 27th, 1851. 

One of the rarest and most delicate surgical operations (the transfusion 
of blood) was performed with success on the 13th of December, at the 
Hospital of St. Louis. The ‘“‘Gazette des Hospitaux,” thus describes 
this curious operation : 

A young woman of twenty years of age, who had reached the term of 
her pregnancy without any accident, was simultaneously attacked on the 
13th of December with the pains of child-birth, and a great loss of blood. 
This having occurred several times during the day, alarmed her friends 
so much that they took her to the Hospital of Saint Louis, where she was 


received in the ward, under the charge of M. Nelaton. ’ 
After a forced delivery, (accowchement force) and a violent he- 








| ever, when he returned the ‘‘ pocket companion” to his friend, remark- 
ing— 

| ** Dinner at old ’ooman’s—lots o’ dogs—bacon and indigo—hominy and 
whiskey. Let her slide!” 

At the mention of the fluid, the elder drew out the ‘‘ pocket eompan- 
| ion” again, and came to a ‘‘ present arms,” with the muzzle applied to 
_ the fissure in his countenance, Mac (who, meanwhile, was becoming very 
| communicative,) remarking— 

** High old gal—six foot eight—two fifty—fourteen barrel ! 
slide !” 

To which description, the stout man said ‘* Who 2” 

‘* Landlady—Hotel—Dye-house—niggers and homespun—been there 
before. Let her slide !” 

Mac received the ‘* pocket companion,” which he did justice to, and 
handed it round, with an assurance that it was ‘* prime stuff—take a snif- 
ter—appetite for dinner—/et her slide /” 

In a few moments more we drove up to the Hotel; Mac, and the large 
pattern of a small nail (Brad), amusing themselves with the “ pistol,” 
with scarcely enough remaining to prime with, though they were pretty 
well /oaded. 

As we drove up to the door, some score, at least, of miserable-looking, 
half-starved dogs came yelping out to meet us, snuffing and smelling about 
our heels as we alighted, as if it would afford them considerable gratifi- 
cation to sample our underpining. Mac here broke out, (as he histed one 
of the crowd about a rod)— 

‘* Large assortment—constantly on hand—dozen, or great gross—li- 
beral to dealers—prime sas’ges! Let her slide” 

Our landlady was, as Mac had described, a large, powerful woman, who 
kept a dye-house and half-way-house, and some half a dozen niggers. 
Several pieces of cloth were hanging on the fences about, I noticed, as I, 
with the others, passed into the dining-room. I hastily scanned the table 


Let her 


morrhage, which nothing could arrest, the patient lost all animal heat, 

and the circulation of blood seemed every moment about to end. The 

pulse, which had been very rapid, ceased to beat for some minutes, and 

‘nothing was perceptible but a kind of quivering undulation (fremissement 

| endulatoire). Under the circumstances, which seemed to foretell an im- 

mediate death, M. Nelaton decided to attempt the operation of the 
‘‘ transfusion of blood.” 

One of the attendants, M. Dufour, offered to furnish the blood. A large 
incision was made in one of the veins of the arm, to obtain rapidly the 
| blood which might be required. The fluid was received in a plate at blood 
| heat (85 degres centigrades environ), and peured without loss of time 
‘into a syringe (such as is used in operations for Hydrocyle), at the same 
temperature. ; 

In the meantime, M. Nelaton had, by an incision of two centimetres, 
laid bare Ja veine mediane cephalique (one of the veins of the arm) , which 
was dissected and sustained by a piece of thread. With a surgeon’s hook 
(pince) the superficial coating above the vein was lifted up, and the ope- 
rator, with a pair of scissors, half divided the vessel, so as to make an 
orifice like the letter V—the point of which was towards the periperic ex- 
tremity of the vessel. : 

This being the state of things, the attendant who had received the 
blood, expelled, with the greatest care, all. globules of air and bloody 
froth from the syringe, and inserted its orifice into the vein—the ore 
point of the incision of which was held back by a hook, forming a kin 
of reflector to receive the blood. As the point of the instrument was 
conical, it entered so far into the vein that the membrane closed around 
it, and ‘njection from running out. 

The Png ot bean slowly pushed in, there was inserted into the 
system all the contents of the instrument, viz. : about 200 grammes of 
blood. After a lapse of five minutes a new injection of a similar kind 
was made, in the vein, of 150 grammes, and the orifice closed with a ban- 


dage. 


During this operation there was nothing peculiar in the symptoms of 


the patient; she was in a state of apparently absolute insensibility, indi- 
cating an absence of all consciousness. The pulse, which was frequently 
consulted, appeared after a quarter of an hour to be a little more distinct, 
and not to be so quick. The patient also, by her gestures, showed that 
respiration was not so difficult. 





to see if any “‘sas’ges” were there, for Mac’s hint seemed not an impro- 
bable idea. ‘‘ That pie made o’ kittens,” may be a delicate and palatable 
dish, but “‘ sas’ges” out of tough dogs we could not exactly stand ! 

But no such dish appeared ; at the head of the table was a large deep 
dish, containing about a gallon of “‘sop,” or liquid grease, on the top of 
which a few dried-up pieces of bacon were floating; next, a large dish of 
hominy ; in the middle, a decidedly bluish-looking loaf of corn-bread was 
placed, which derived its azure tints from the blue dye used in the estab- 
lishment, as the darky cook had evidently taken her hands from one of 
the dye-tubs (of which there were several in the room,) to the meal bag, 
without washing ; at the extreme end, was a pair of miserably mean- 











n Thursday, Dec. 20th, seven days after the operation, the patient 
was ‘‘ as well as might have been expected.” 








A Sign of the Times.—Over a cellar door in Blackstone street is the 
following sign :—‘‘ Spiritual Knockings Down Here.” Price pice wed 
three cents, with nothing extra for brown sugar and a sprinkle of modern 
nutmeg. 

This reminds us of another somewhat singular “shingle” which has 
«hung out ” in Ann street for several years. It reads thus :—Pigs feet, 
Lodgings, and First Rate Red Herring for Sale Here.” Boston should 
be put down on the map. Boston Bee. 
A robust clergyman meeting a physician, ran to hide behind a wall ; 
being asked the cause, he replied :—*‘ It is so long since I have been sick, 





looking No. 3 mackerel, done toa crisp. We were completely disgusted 


that I am ashamed to look a physician in the face.” 
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‘The Spirit of the Cimes. 














WHAT MAKES THE MAN? 


“ Fortune in men hath some small difference made ; 
‘One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. ; 
* * * 
Worth makes the man,and want of it the felon— 
The rest is all but leather and prunella.”’ 


However much the poetry and musical cadency of the well-measured 
and smooth flowing rythm of the ‘‘ Essay on Man” may please the ear, 
and tickle the fancy of all, yet I do not believe that any judicious critic, 
or contemplative reader, can hesitate to admit, that it abounds in false 
philosophy, and very frequently points to dangerous inferences. Nor can 
I doubt but that all such readers will readily acknowledge that the very 


charms of exquisite versification, which it possesses to an extraordinary 
degree, are calculated to make it, in the hands of the unstable or unwa- 
ry, much more powerful to mischief than any of the labored tonics ema- 
nating from the professed enemies of Christianity. Notwithstanding 
which, however, it presents so decorous a front, and has its real deformi- 
ties so artistically covered with the solemn cloak of morality, that, whilst 


the Christian father would shudder at the sight of a volume containing 
the open, but for that very reason the disgusting and harmless, deistical 


or atheistical, blasphemous or ribald, scoffings of Voltaire or Rousseau, 
Hume or Gibbon, Paine or Dudevant, in the hands of his beloved child, 
yet he warmly encourages to the study of this gilded but insidious and 
really far more dangerous production ; and in his blindness regards it as 
@ means to aid him in the religious impressions he labors to instil into the 
young and innocent mind of his offspring. It would be an easy under- 
taking to point out many passages, the character of which would bear me 
out in these assertions; for there is a mixed vein of materialism and spi- 
noism pervading the entire poem. But I have no intention here to enter 
into an examination of the irreligious tendency of an essay, the whole 
moral tone of which appears to me to be exactly such as we could, with 
reason, expect to find in the philosophy of the intimate associate, and, at 
the time it was written, the fawning adulator of such a man as was Henry 
St. John Lord Bolingbroke. Nor does my ambition mount so high as to 
hurry me, all unmeet as I feel myself to be for such an encounter, into 
the lists of metaphysical discussion with one of the brightest champions 
of modern literature. My vanity, however great it may be, suffices not 
to lead me into such ridiculous self-exposure. It would be the ‘‘tow’ring 
falcon hawed at by the mousing owl.” Therefore, with “ ne sutor ultra 
crepidium” as my motto, the object I have in view is of a much more hum- 
ble nature, and extends not beyond the making an attempt, feeble though 
it may turn out to be, to examine somewhat lightly and superficially into 
the truth of the assertions contained in the extract at the head of this 
article. And even in going this far, knowing full well the danger of 
meddling with great names, I fully expect to incur the charge of silly 
presumption for my pains. But there is an old and homely adage, under 
the wing of whose protection I throw myself, before proceeding to sound 


my penny trumpet of defiance in the ears of the many who look upon | 


ever so slight a questioning of the justness of any of the sentiments turned 
loose upon the world under the sanction of so great a name as the one 
before us, as unpardonable weakness, and as adirect heresy, meriting 
the most condign punishment. The adage alluded to is old, and most 
probably came in with Wellington, whilom a famous Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. It runs thus, “Any cat may oglea king.” And now, without paus- 
ing to ponder on the blessings conferred upon that favored species of the 
feline tribe by this inestimable but most probably unappreciated charter, 
yet panoplied in its antique, and universally conceded right, I will pro- 
ceed without further apology or deprecation of consequences, to open my 
budget, and say my say. Inorder, however, that the drift of my remarks 
may run no risk of being misunderstood, I think it necessary to premise 
here, that I hold I have an unquestionable right to infer, from the use of 
the word fortune as a direct controller of the lot of man, and from the 
employment solely of distinctions entirely mundane, that the worth here 
alluded to, is to be looked upon only in the light of a wordly quality, and 
not as forming that far higher degree of excellence, which, attained only 
by the purest mental discipline, and the humblest obedience to divine 
precepts, fits man to challenge fearlessly his place in the promised bliss 
of a future heavenly abode. Entertaining this view of the matter, I have 
often wondered within myself, whether the bard of Twickenham was really 
utopian enough to believe in his sober prose moments as he here wrote, 
or rather if he didn’t conceal a biting irony under the outward show of 
honied compliment, to human nature. A poet, I am aware, in those rapt 
moments when “his eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” turns Alchemist, and 
transmutes all the baser ore of man’s nature into burnished and refined 
gold, is not fairly liable to be strictly weighed inthe nicely adjusted 
scales of calm and cool reason ; nor is it expected that he should yield 
sonstant obedience to the peremptory laws of logic, whilst exerdising his 
heaven-born gift. Yet there is a limit, to pass beyond which, even when 
seated on the winged steed, becomes ridiculous excess. And this limit, 
if not fairly passed, is at least well nigh reached in the passage cited. 
For, considered within itself, the corollary, ‘‘ worth makes the man,” 
aimed at by an adcaptandumstyle of argument, is wholly untenable ; and 
for the simple reason, that it is indirect opposition to all the teachings of 
that wisest of human guides—experience. We can boast of a speaking 
acquaintance of very respectable antiquity with this old time-honored 
world of ours; and from the day on which the sun of literature first 
peeped on the eastern horizon to guide, with his infant beams, the pen of 
the Jewish lawgiver as he wrote its first letter of introduction to us, down 
to the present moment, man has ever been but alter et idem. The pas- 
sions and feelings which animate him now, are identical in quality with 
the passions and feelings which the first man bore in his breast when 
roaming an outcast from Paradise. Neither that ‘ edax rerum” time, 
nor clime, have sufficed to alter materially his original nature. As was 
fallen Adam, so are we, and so are all the human family. For, however 
widely the mould in which we are cast may differ in some of its external 
features, the materials out of which we are formed are the same in all. 
The benighted Hottentot bears within his dusky bosom sensations and 
emotions of a like character with those which animated the polished Gaul. 
They do but differ in degree, and this degree proceeds not from an in- 
equality in the gifts of bounteous Nature, but is the direct offspring of 
education. The mind of every infant is but a blank leaf equally ready 
and prepared to receive the refined characters of Civilization, or the 
rougher types of savage life; and under a judicious fostering of the na- 
tural intellectual endowments, the young Laplander may grow up a New- 
ton, while, on the other hand, the child of luxury, wealth, and refine- 
ment, though born in a palace, yet reared up in ignorance, will become a 
suitable companion for the Esquimaux. Thus, as a distinction of a pri- 
mary nature, ’tis education makes the man. 


The qualities, by the exercise of which man attains to the control of 
his fellows, will be our next consideration. And this will carry us back, 
perforce, to an early period in his history ; even to the times when, as 


the poet of naturalists, Lucretius, beautifully expresses it— 


Terra cibum pueris, vesteno vapor, herba cubil 
Preetebat, multa et ‘molli launguie ‘abundans. . 
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which led Democritus, or Leuceppus, (for I believe it is uncertain to which 


hypothesis alone,) we seek for @ common parentage to the animal as 
well as vegetable kingdoms in the new formed earth ; whether we go back 
with Darwin to the oyster, or resort with Monboddo and Linnzus, 
Helvetius and Buffon, to the monkey race, in search of a progenitor; or, 
lastly, whether we are content to remain satisfied with the Mosaic account, 
and to recognize it as a divine, and the only rational explanation-of the 
mystery, then must really have been a period when man, ere the birth of 
his instructor, Experience, was an animal of instinct alone, and when a 
few natural wants and feelings filled up his sentient being. And it suffi- 
ces for my purpose, that he, however created, and whether springing 
from one or from many pairs, in this stage of his existence only knew and 
obeyed such laws as was imposed upon him by the instinctive faculties of 
his primordial nature. 

To assume that a certain degree of submission to the will of his parents, 
or, if you please, of his sire and dam, had a place amongst these laws, is 
to claim no more for man than an every day acquaintance with the charac- 
teristics of all the higher orders of animals fully justifies. This general 
trait, however, though originating from the same source (dependence) 
in all, in the child of reason alone continued to exist beyond the moment 
when infant necessity ceased to prompt to it. This is to be accounted for 
solely by the superiority of his original intellectual endowments; and to 
the fact that such superiority existed innately, even the blind teachings 
of the progressive system of Creation, commencing in the Zoophite, and 
ending (for the present, at least,) as man conducts us. Memory then, a 
more perfect faculty in our race than in any other mundane one known to 
us, treasuring up the tender cares which watched over and provided for 
his helpless infancy, became in man the parent of an enduring affection, 
aud incited him to continued submission, or obedience, as a requital for 
those cares; and his obedience, as the family increased and multiplied, 
was the nucleus, the original bud of all government ; and, greatly assist- 
ed by the longevity, which is attributed to the earlier races of men, by 
the records or traditions of all nations, which have been found far enough 
advanced to possess such, it gradually expanded into some degree of form, 
as the patriarchal system, which was found to be fully sufficient as a con- 
trolling power, so long as individuals of one cammon stock and language 
only were associated together. But ‘‘ when in the course of human 
events,” families of, at least, different immediate parentage and of differ- 
ent dialects, (whether we resort to the sacrilegious attempt to build the 
Tower of Babel, as given by Moses as a cause for these differences, is im- 
material, so long as such are universally admitted to have existed in the 
most remote ages,) impelled by thier social traits, and by an appetite for 
| society, which I choose so consider as innate, the ingenious hypothesis of 
Vitruvius to the contrary notwithstanding, associated themselves together, 
other forms of government soon became necessary to meet the changed 

condition of things. Then first arose the demon, Ambition, to rule; 
which had slumbered through the early patriarchal ages, simply because, 
| age being the yuality by which alone power could be obtained during 
that true golden era, it had no ground to stand upon. But when men be- 
came banded together, not by the ties of consanguinity, but by those 
of self-interest or pleasure, the universal laws of Nature at once asserted 
its supremacy, and gave to the strong control over the weak. Under this 
new doctrine, like the bull or the ram, unsavory as the simile, or odorous 
as the comparison may be, the individual who aspired to command was 
obliged to fight his way to preferment, and to establish by superior phy- 
sical strength his claim to precedence. The bull and the ram, stationary 
in their instinctive faculties, being no more liberally endowed to-day 
than even their ancestors who accompanied Noah from the ark, thus still 
maintain their sway. 





| 
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But progressive man soon found another and more royal (though sure- 
ly a less honest and commendable road), by which he might attain the 
same end. In his earliest perception of his own native power to rise 
above others, the very first lesson taught him by infant experience, was 
that appearances always make realities, and therefore, that realities may 
ever be as false as hope, with the certainty of eliciting due commendation 
from the short-sighted, though many-headed multitude, provided that a 
strict guard be kept over appearances. Under this teaching mental craft 
soon overcame physical force, bluster gave way to insinuation, and the 
brute strength of the giant became the tool of the cunning of the dwarf. 
This first step gained, the after progress of the human mind in the tortu- 
ous path which led to control was rapid. As he advanced up the hill of 
knowledge, new lights to the attainment of power were constantly afford- 
ed to him; till at length every art, by which he might “ pluck allegiance 
from the hearts” of his fellows, became his. ‘‘ The pregnant hinges of 
the knee” were taught to bend ‘‘ when thrift might follow fawning.” 
Courtesy was stolen from heaven ‘ to assist him to the object of his aspi- 
rations, and mock humility lent her aid to crown the work. Such were, 
and, alas! still are, the vile means by which the highest round on Ambi- 
tion’s ladder was, and is attained. But the game of dissimulation ceases 
not here; not even when the goal is won, can the disguise in which great- 
ness is achieved be safely thrown aside. The continuance of power de- 
pends upon the continuance of craft ; for once let the usurpation of rights 
be openly manifested, or once let the usurper of authority exhibit his true 
character, and the knife of retributive justice (witness Tarquin, Cesar, 
Richard, and a thousand others,) will ever be found whetted for his 
blood. But the mask still worn, the outward show still kept up, men 
are satisfied (witness Augustus, Pepin, William the Conqueror, Cromwell, 
cum multis aliis,) to pay the homage claimed from them, without pausing 
to scan the title to his allegiance. Thus, to seem to possess a virtue or 
quality is, and ever has been, to enjoy the fruits of it; and therefore, as 
a distinction to the attainment of power or of character, ’tis appearance 
makes the man. 


To pursue the subject in another train: In all the mighty political re- 
volutions and vicissitudes of the world, the laboring times have always 
produced spirits equal to their control, and occasion has never yet lacked 
hands to obey his bidding. Nature possesses in her vast store-house of 
resources an antidote for every bane. Thus the bloated pride of Xerxes 
was overthrown by the genius of Themistocles ; the ambition of a Cesar 
was punished by the patriotism of a Brutus; the Pontifical extortions of 
a Leo Xth were mated by the stern resistance of a Luther; the usurpa- 
tion of power by a George raised up our own beloved Washington ; and 
the splendor of a Napoleon was prostrated to the dust by the military 
talents of a Wellington. It may be asked cui beno, to what end does this 
citing of great names tend? I willtell you. Did skill in naval tactics 
beget a Themistocles? Did patriotism produce a Brutus? Did zeal for 
the truth bring fortha Luther? Did the unison of all good and great 
qualities give a Washington to the world? Did cool valor and military 
science make a Wellington? To all these interrogations, I answer mo- 
destly, but emphatically, no. The qualities necessary to the formation 





But inasmuch as it is rather an humbling occupation, (even if we do not | of each of the characters named, existed, indeed, innately in their bosoms, 
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perhaps to a greater extent than they did in the breasts of any of their 
compeers. Yet, wanting the forced contact of occasion, these heroes 
would, like ‘‘ the fat weed that rots itself in ease on Lethe Wharf,” have 
passed their lives in inactivity, and at last gone down to their grave 
‘“* unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” They might have figured as para- 
gons of some Little Pedlington neighborhood, but to the world at large 
they had remained unknown. Village Hampdens and bloodless Crom- 
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upon (immediately after his assumption of the imperial purple a 
the death-warrant of certain notorious malefactors, wept and exclaimed 
** Would to the gods I could not write.” The butcher's son in the Car. 
dinal’s cap, he who wrote “ego et meus rex,” so lorded it that his ver 
name became a synonyme of pride. And the 6th Henry, inheritor of the 
united throne of Britain and of France, bore himself so meekly in his 
fall, that he is ever cited as a pattern of humble resignation. Thus to 
the formation of character, something, beyond what exists within our. 
selves, must be brought to bear. We know that every flint Possesseg 
within itself sparks of fire, which, properly enkindled, might serve to 
purify or destroy a world ; yet, unless those sparks are elicited by the 
steel, it remains as powerless to good or evil as is the clod of the valley ; 
and so it is with man, his brightest qualities ever remain within bins, 
self until drawn forth by the steel of occasion. The maxim of one of the 
wisest of the Grecian sages was ‘avail yourself of opportunity ;” 
the, intellectually, greatest of mortals has told us: 


* There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted all the voyage of their life 
1s bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


And here, as a distinction to the achievement of great deeds, or to the 
attainment of renown and position in life, ’tis occasion makes the man. 

The next quality I have to deal with as shaping the ends of man, must 
be discussed in the poet’s own tomb; and an inscrutable and concealed 
Providence will be shadowed, forth under the unworthy name of blind 
chance. 

The pages of both ancient and modern history abound in instances 
wherein trifles, seemingly as light as air, have entailed long trains of con- 
sequences of overwhelming importance. Indeed, the hinges on which 
mighty events have been so frequently hung, appear so inadequate, that, 
at times, we are almost tempted to think that mere accident, not a wise 
and overruling Deity, superintend the fate of men and things. The jug- 
gling answer of an oracle, the unforeseen flight of a bird, the interpreta- 
tion of a dream, the sudden changing of a seemingly unimportant pur- 
pose, or the frustration of a purposed commonplace intention, have all 
and each, at different periods, been sufficient to fill the world with won- 
derful results, and to turn away the, apparently, natural course of events 
In this manner, the management of a groom, and the opportune neighing 
of a charger on amorous thoughts intent, placed the crown of the great 
Cyrus upon the brow of the son of Hystaspes, who, but for this seeming 
chance, would most probably have “ fretted out his hour of life,” a petty 
Eastern Satrap, and the name of Darius would never have filled the sound 
ing trump of Fame. A lucky stumble of Lucius Junius, surnamed the 
Brute, changed the government, and perhaps the entire destiny, of Rome: 
The often baffled, yet eventually successful, attempt of a spider to extend 
her web, gave to the Bruce his throne. A petty jealousy between the 
Dominicans and Franciscans brought to light the assailability of the Ro- 
man Church, and bestowed a Reformation and a Luther upon the world : 
and the prevention of the design of Cromwell to embark for America, 
furnished Charles 1st with an executioner and the realm of England with 
a Protector. 

Instances might be multiplied to almost any extent, but I am anxious 
to have done with this most unpleasant portion of these reflections, and 
enough has been said to show that greatmess has been, as it were, fre- 
quently thrust upon men. Thus as an incomprehensible distinction to 
marvellous results, ’tis chance that makes the man. 


Last in my catalogue come forth 


“ Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap!” 


Come forth thou glittering, yellow, precious ore! and unfold thy tale of 
universal dominion over the hearts of men. Say, Ruler of life! why is 
it that man, who certainly brings nothing into the world, and as certain- 
ly cancarry nothing out of it, why is it that he, in every stage of his exist~ 
ence, is willing to peril his soul to acquire thee ? We all owe God a death, 
and as we have not as yet found out any proceeding, either in that crippler 
of Time,Chancery, or any other known resource by which final process may 
be stayed, we must expect, when the universal bond of mortality becomes 
forfeit, to pay the penalty. Yet still do we behold the aged miser, on 
whom Death is hastening to serve his writ of possession, as anxious to 
elude the grasp of the insatiate officer, and as busy grabbing for thy yel- 
low dust, as is the lusty youth on his manhood’s first hopes ; and at last 
when the summons reaches him, we see him, whilst hovering on the very 
confines of eternity, and panting out his last labored breath, with his 
feeble remnant of mind bent, not on his family and friends, not on the fu- 
ture which yawns to receive him, but on thee! Why should this be so : 
To mortal reason the triumph of the grim slayer should be seen but in 
the early victims to his spear. For even the swift-fleeting days of our 
manhood’s prime are so harassed by that gloomy hand-maid of dusky 
death, thin-visaged Care with her “ ravelled sleave,” that even thee, with 
existence strong within us, whilst our brows yet remain unfurrowed, and 
our hearts unossified by time, the rest and quiet of the peaceful tomb 
should be welcomed as a pleasant haven to our bark of life early wearied 
with stemming the bitter waves of adversity. And our age is but a ruined 
tower, so blasted and weakened by the storms of life, so crumbling to its 
native dust, so tottering to its fall, that the finger of a dwarf would seem 
a more fitting instrument for its overthrow than the hand of an inexora- 


») to sign 


and 


| ble giant. 


But thou art to thy time broken votary as was Terra to her Libyan 
son; each touch of thee seems to give him renewed strength ; and as An- 
tecus struggled with Hercules, so struggles he with death. *Tis allegiance 
to thee which makes worn out life so dear, which renders mortal dissolu- 


i hated, and which yields his best triumphs to the universal con- 
enchant In connexion with thee, what an inexplicable thing 1s man 
Beyond a sufficiency of the things of this life, he has no real use for = 
then why should he so toil to amass superfluous hoards of that over whic 
his right of possession is so limited in its duration? Art thoua nage 
by which life may be prolonged? “a rooted sorrow plucked from t - 
memory, pain denuded of its poison, Death deprived of his sting, or the 
grave cheated of its victory? Canst thou bid thy dying wee © 
live one moment beyond his appointed hour, or canst thou, ‘* life’s fit - 
fever o’er,” purchase for him a place in the realms of future bliss : ; 
thou canst do none of these things for man, then why should thou -~ 
tinue to be the god of his idolatry? It cost nature no greater port 
form thee out of the materials stored in the teeming bosom of —_ 
earth, than it did to make the homely iron or unseemly coal. Yet wd 
glittering mass has so dazzled the vision of microscopic man, that, penne 
out one single plea of usefulness to back him in his folly, wert thou 7 
on the silver horns of the “ pale faced moon,” with a daring greater a 
that possessed by him who is fabled to have stolen the fire from hea a 
he would, though Tophet yawned beneath him, essay the leap to — 
the precious bauble } sy Amongst earthly things thou art mighties 2 
the mightiest! Thou art the controller of heraldry and the dispenser © 
honors ; the purveyor of friendship and the queller of enmity; the en 
bellisher of virtue and the concealer of vice; the adorner of aw 
the masquer of deformity. In short, thou art allin all. With t a so 
can do all things, without thee nothing. As long as thou ei 
loving kinsmen, troops of friends, and legions of sycophants i & a te 
seem, like insects dancing in Titan’s beams, but to live in the om , 
of our regard: and oh! it is sweet to live even in this dream o rs ~ 
ship. But mark the change when thou hast taken thy ——— igat. 
«‘ The deep writer in Lord Tymon’s purse’ 18 soon discovered, an 

“ Deserted at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed ; 
On the brave earth exposed he lies 
With not a friend to close his eyes.” } a 
Kinsmen, flatterers, and friends melt into thin air, and ale poor dupe 
is left to sweating toil or the cold charity of a strange wor wheeiue 
Gold! ’tis thou that makest the man! 





January, 5th, 1861. 
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THE HALF CENTURY—A RETROSPECT. 
1800—51. i 


rs ago George Washington had just gone to his grave, amid 
Pri bags Dlessings of the people he had been foremost in | 
fret from tyranny, then from anarchy, an 2 ous, county, having just 0- | 
e dthe imminent peril of a war with France, after securing by the 
Federal Constitution the power of protecting and promoting her own in- 
dustry, was beginning to realize the blessings of independence and free- 
dom. Thomas Jefferson had just been designated for next President b 
a majority of the American people, but had not yet been actually elected, 
there being an equal number of votes for him and his associate (Burr) on 
the ‘« Republican” ticket, as it was then called, requiring an election by 
the House, which took place in February following. The population of 
our country was over 5,800,000, or considerable less than one-fourth the 
resent number. The Union then consisted of sixteen States—Vermont, 
ennessee, and Kentucky, having been added to the original thirteen. | 
Ohio had begun to be settled at Marietta, Cincinnati, Warren, and per- 
haps at one or two other points, but had not yet population enough for a 
State. There were small settlements at Detroit, and perhaps at one or 
two other points west of Ohio ; but Louisiana was a Spanish province, in- 
cluding St. Louis as well as New Orleans, and the Mississippi a Spanis ° 
river, through which our people, then settling in the valley of the Ohio, 
were denied egress for their products. Florida was of course all Spanish, 


wilderness. The State of New York had scarcely a white inhabitant west 
of the sources of the Mohawk and Susquehanna; Buffalo and Rochester 
were forests, traversed only by savages. The Erie Canal had hardly been 
dreamed of by the wildest castle builder, and the western limit of the 
State was practically farther off than Paris or Galena now is. The city 
of New York had a population of 60,000, (less than one-eighth its present 
sumber,) mainly living below Chambers St., while Brooklyn, Williams- 
burgh, Jersey City, and its other suburbs, did not contain a fiftieth part 
ag many inhabitants as now. Philadelphia was a sixth larger than New 
Vork; now one-fifth smaller, with a far greater disparity of suburban 
population. Boston had 25,000 inhabitants; Baltimore 26,500. Wash- 
ington City (whither the Federal Government had just been removed,) 
had 3,200. A few daring spirits were just beginning to migrate from the 
older portions of New England to Western New York, (‘‘ Holland Pur- 
chase,”) and North-eastern Ohio—an enterprize q ite as arduous and 
perilous as emigration hence to California and Oregon now is. 

In Europe, Napoleon had just reached the topmost round of the ladder 
py overthrowing the Directory, and causing himself to be proclaimed 
First Consul, though he was not crowned Emperor till 1804. He had re- 
turned from his abortive invasion of Egypt in 1799, but the battle of Ma- 
rengo, which made Italy a French province for twelve years thereafter, 
was not fought till June, 1800. The Austrian monarch was still known 
as ‘Emperor of Germany.” Poland, after a melancholy, fitful struggle 
of twenty-five years against internal anarchy and the conspiracy of kings, 
for her destruction, had just ceased to exist. Alexander had not yet as- 
cended the throne of Russia, his father, Paul1., not being assassinated till 
March, 1801. Prussia had preserved peace since the defeat of the allied 
invasion of France in 1792, her councils inclining for or against revolu- 
tionary France, as fortane smiled or frowned, and so remained until 1806, 
when she engaged Napoleon single-handed, and was utterly subdued in a 
single brief campaign, commencing with the double rout of Jena and 
Auersberg, and closing with the French armies victorious on her eastern 
frontier. This completed the virtual conquest of all Germany by Napo- 
leon, Austria having been fully crushed by him in the battle of Auster- 
litz, Dec. 2, 1805. 

Fifty years ago, George III. was in the middle of his reign over the 
British Empire, with Pitt and Fox, the leaders of the Tory and Whig par- 
ties, at the height of their life-long struggle. They both died suddenly 
six years afterward. Trafalgar was yet unfought, but Nelson was al- 
ready idolized for his victories of Cape St. Vincent, Aboukir, &c. His 
attack on Copenhagen was not made till April, 1801. 

All this continent, South and West, as well as North, of the one million 

equare miles belonging to the United States (since increased to 3,250,000), 
was claimed by various European powers, as their respective colonial pos- 
sessions—all North of us (as now), except a vaguely defined and inhospi- 
table portion of the North-west coast, belonging to Great Britain, while 
all South and West of us was ruled by France and Portugal, except a 
ama!] portion of the Eastern coast of South America, lying between the 
mouths of the Orinoco and the Amazon, which was shared by England, 
France and Holland, and known as British, French, and Dutch Guiana. 
This small portion is still European, with most of the islands known as 
West Indies, but no Spanish or Portuguese flag now waves over any por- 
tion of the continent. Portuguese America peaceably separated from the 
mother country, and now constitutes the Empire of Brazil, and is go- 
verned by a branch of the Portuguese royal house of Braganza ; while the 
vast region formerly constituting Spanish America, is now divided as fol- 
lows :—Louisiana, Florida, Texas, New Mexico, and Upper California, 
have been acquired by the United States ; while the residue of Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Venezuela, New Grenada, Quito, Peru, Chili, Buenos 
Ayres, and their appendages, have become independent, and are striving, 
generally with indifferent success, to maintain republican institutions, 
though with a constant tendency, created by ignorance, indolence and 
superstition, to degenerate into military despotisms. Such Buenos Ayres 
appears now to be, while Venezuela and Mexico have been frequently 
distracted by the arts and arms of military chieftains. Central America 
has been torn to pieces by the general causes above recited, and now lies 
prostrate and powerless. Mexico exhibits unequivocal symptoms of de- 
crepitude and approaching dissolution. Upper Peru has become a sepa- 
rate Republic, now known as Bolivia. The Spanish Presidency of Quito 
is now the Republic of Equador. Paraguay and Uraguay have separated 
from Buenos Ayres, and each is now independent, the latter known as the 
“Oriental Republic,” though its people are more commonly known as 
“* Monte Videans,” from their capital. The extreme Southern portion of 
the continent, known to Europeans as ‘‘ Patagonia,” with a great portion 
of the interior of South America, and the north part of North America, 
remain as they were in 1800, in the undisturbed, unquestioned possession 
of the savage tribes, who have thinly peopled them from time immemorial, 
and whose barbarous occupations of war and the chase, forbid the hope of 
their self-improvement. The improperly termed West Indian Isles re- 
main in good part as in 1800, save that Hayti, then in revolt against 
France, has achieved her independence of both Frauce and Spain, while 
slavery has been abolished throughout the islands ruled by Great Britain. 
The continental possessions of Great Britain have improved considerably 
in population and wealth; Upper Canada of late quite rapidly. North- 
ward of lat. 50° the severity of the climate on this side, and the remote- 
ness from civilized and peopled countries on the other, have prevented 
any considerable settlement. Successive attempts to discover a North- 
West passage around this continent, from Europe to the North Pacific, 
have led to no practical result. 


Great Britain, already bereft of her most valuable colonies by the 
American Revolution, has built up two new empires within the present 
century—the first by successive conquests and annexations in Hindostan, 
where her possessions now cover a territory as large as Europe south of 
the Rhine and the Danube, and peopled by hardly less than one hundred 
millions of human beings. From the Indus on the West to the Irrawadi 
on the East, from the Ocean on the South to the Himalayas on the North, 
almost the entire continent is now under British rule. In Australia, a 
still vaster and more prosperous, though far less populous British em- 
pire, is now rapidly forming from what were in 1800 immense wilder- 
nesses, scantily inhabited by the lowest grade of savage beings, and in- 
fested along the coasts by a few cargoes of expatriated rascality. The 
growth of British Australia is now proceeding with a rapidity scarcely 
paralleled, and apparently with entire solidity and health. 

The culmination, decline and overthrow of Napoleon’s colossal power, 
belongs to the first quarter of the present century. In 1800 First Consul, 
in 1*0* Emperor of the French,” in 1811 master of nearly all Conti- 
neni... Europe, except Russia, with Italy, Germany, Austria, Spain at 
his leet, and even Russia, Turkey, and the United States, virtually his 
allies, and only England stubbornly resisting his strides to universal do- 
minion—1814 -.w him defeated and exiled—1815 s discrowned prisoner 
for life, and 1821 witnessed his death ‘‘ on a lone, barren isle,” almost 
equi-distant from the Eastern and Western hemispheres. On his com- 
plete discomfiture Europe reverted very nearly into the condition which 
it exhibited prior to the outbreak of the French Revolution, France be- 
ing restored to monarchy, and reduced to her modern limits, Germany 
reconstituted a despotic anarchy ; Italy surrendered to Austria aud ab- 
solutism ; Poland left a wreck and a divided ruin; Turkey still further 
crippled, and hastening to decay ; while only Russia manifested external 
zrowth, combined with interna] vigor. Since Napoleon’s death, Spain, 
Poland, Italy, and Germany, have by turns been the theatre of revolu- 
tionary commotions, looking to republican freedom, but these ebullitions 
have all been quenched in blood, and monarchy, more or less absolute in 
form, but generally despotic in substance, is now the common law of the 
most enlightened quarter of the earth, save in France and Switzerland. 











still retains her ancient liberties, though convulsed by faction within, 


and menaced by banded despotisms without. New Yerk Tribune. 


THE VOTER. 


Ten years ago, 








Or so, 
In old Connecticut, there lived, 
And thrived, 
A lean apothecary, with a shop in which 
He and his father both got rich. 
This establishment, besides the cases, 
Contained a boy to deal out pills, 
Prescriptive cures for all the « ills 
That flesh is heir to ;” 
Oil from the bear, too, 
To beautify the hair, too; 
And up from the centre of the shop 
Did pop, 
In summer sultry days, the soda, 
Which ceased to flow no day, 


Attached to this extensive druggery was a black 
Man, a sort of hack, 
Whose duty twas to carry prescriptions 
To the sick, with verbal descriptions ; 
For Sambo could not read, 
Though he could bleed, 
Nor write, forsooth, 
Though he could pull a tooth. 
But Sambo was a voter; he had money, 
Which made him voter in that land of honey. 


One ’lection day, a vote, 
That some one wrote, 
Sambo secured, and, for a safe piace 
To keep it, laid it in a big glass case, 
So that, when the time came 
To name 
His choice of officers to reign that year, 
No fear ! 
And haul oppressing tyrant’s o’er the coals! 


Now the boy, 
Whose right employ 
Was to administer the pills 
And squills, 
Took frem a sort of druggist’s Babel 
(No fable), 
A written label, 
And placed it where 
Sambo had laid his vote with so much care. 


Town meeting day arrived (that day so noted 
Through Yankee land), and Sambo early voted. 
=x e * * x * 


The inspectors made their count 
To this amount, 
And thus they did declare 
It there: 
‘* For the Whig candidate there doth appear 
A clear 
Majority of ten, 
And then 
One scattering vote for William Carter, 
And one for ‘ Cream of Tartar.’ ” 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
By the author of * Sketches of Cantabs.’’ (Earle, Castle-street, Oxford-street. ] 

In his former written work the writer assumed the name of Smith, and 
under that incognito, rendered so by its universality, he gave us several 
graphic and humorous sketches of eccentric Cambridge students. The 
little book was very successful, for it was characterized by much merry, 
light, and good-hearted truthfulness. We may predict, and say the same 
of the smart volume before us. It is an ‘‘ American Sketch Book,” full 
of animation, and descriptions of places and persons, done joyously and 
jocosely, and with as little ill-nature as possible. The writer states ac- 
curately enough the nature of his pleasant volume. 

‘* It contains a series of ‘ sketches,’ or ‘ scribblings,’ or ‘ inklings,’ some 
of them written in America, and all having America for their ground- 
work. They are put together into a volume (perhaps, it would have been 
wiser if they had been put together into the fire), principally from a note 
book, which I kept during my ramble in that country. I have taken it 
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GROW:NG TOO BIG CORN. 


Some forty or fifty years ago, in one of the mountainous towns of th 

good old State of Massachusetts there lived an old man of the name of 

ewell. His location was on a stony, fifty-acre lot of land, from the pro- 
ceeds of which he had contrived to subsist and bring up a large family, 
mostly boys. Among them was one named J acob; as tall, curly-headed, 
good-looking a denizen of the forest as a grenadier recruiting officer would 
wish to look at. He had received a good common-school e ucation, and 
had read of a fairer world than his home of rocks and stones, of frosts 
and snows. Jacob made up his mind to turn over a new leaf in the ac- 
count book of life ; and one fine Spring morning, as the time arrived for 
looking out good sites to plant hills of corn among the flints and granite 


of his native hills, he slipped through the eld man’s fingers and was miss- 
in 





g. 

The old father could not comprehend what it meant. It was a new 
phase in his parental system—rebellion against his authority—that could 
not exist in his imagination. He looked in the well, in the barn, and the 
garret, and would not give it up that he could possibly leave such a com- 
fortable home, until he was informed by one of Jake’s friends that he had 
said he was going to sea. Now Jake had gone to see, but not the deep 
rolling blue sea—the great deep—but to see if there was not some far 
country, less sterile and stony-hearted, than his home on the mountain— 
some country where they did not shoot the rye into the ground among the 
stones with a musket, and grind the sheep’s noses to a point to allow them 
to pick out the herbage. 

Jake trudged along his weary journey, with his bundle on his back ; 
sometimes working his passage and sometimes for pay, until he found him- 
self on the rich bottom lands of the Wabash, in the employ of the owner 
of a large plantation. Jake knew his value, and got great wages, and he 
was worth the price. The forest melted before his axe and handspike, 
and the way he made the corn and wheat grow was a caution to the idle, 
hunting and fishing Suckers and [Loosiers of that region. 

In a year or two Jake began to ‘feel his oats.” The rigid economy, 
and eternal and indomitable industry in which he was educated, stuck to 
him like a poor cousin to a rich relation ; he could not shake his habits 
off if he would. He made money and saved it. He dressed well and held 
his head up, as if he was heir toa baronetcy in the Old Conntry; he rode 
his own horse, and went into the best company in that remote and primi- 
tive region. 

One day Jake’s employer said to him, ‘‘ I want five or six hundred dol- 
lars, and I wish you to go to the widow Kingsford and borrow it for me. 
There is a little coolness between us, but I think she will not refuse.” 

So off he started for Mrs. K.’s house, and knocking at the door, who 
should appear but the fair widow herself. 

*‘Ah! good morning, Jacob ; walk in.” 

‘* No, ma’am, excuse me, I am in a hurry. The fact is, Mr. Burton 
wishes to borrow five hundred doliars ; he wants to enter some lands.” 

** Well the fact is, Jacob, I do not like your Mr. Burton very well, but I 
will lend it to you.” 

‘**Me, madam! I do not want to borrow money ; I have no use for it.” 

** Well, why don’t you find use for it? Buy a plantation; you could 
make yourself rich.” 

** Why, ma’am, what could [ do, I have no wife—no——” 

** Well, why don’t you get one then ?” 

** Because no one here would have me, that I would have.” 

** Well now, Jacob, if I was ten years younger, you should not say that 
again.” 

‘If I was properly situated, Mrs. Kingsford—if you were ten years 
older than you are—I would say it.” 

** Are you in earnest ?” 

‘** Never more so in my life, I assure you.” 

‘*Pray come into the house. I suppose I must let you have the 
money.” 

Her heart softened toward Mr. Burton and all mankind—she had net 
an enmity left in the corner of her heart—and ina few minutes Jake and 
her were hand in hand, and remembering the quaint distich : ‘‘To woo a 
maid you must lie and flatter; to woo a widow,” &c., he gave her a Cor- 
et hug, and what at an apple-paring in his country wound be called a good 

ussing. 

Six months after that saw Jake’s horse in the widow’s stable—the hal- 
ter about both their necks in blissful matrimony, and Jake the owner of 
all the land he could see, with money and means, cattle and credit to his 
heart’s content. He was now no longer Jake, but Mr. Sewell—and those 
who wished to flatter him wrote Jacob Sewell, Esq. 

Having now become settled, and a man of family, the yearnings after 
his humble home came thick and heavy on his mind. His aged father and 
mother, if alive ; his brothers and sisters, what was their situation? The 
thought followed him like the spirit of lost happiness ; so he wrote a very 
penitential letter to his father, relating all his wanderings, and all his 





for granted that every reader, with whom fortune may bless me, will have 


have, consequently, excluded everything in the shape of statistics and in- 
formation.” 

The author’s visit to America took place during the past summer, and 
it exhibits therefore the attractions of freshness. We will make a few 
random extracts. Describing the funeral procession of the late Presi- 
dent, General Taylor, through the streets of Philadelphia, he says— 

*« The monotony of the passing militia was at length broken by the ap- 
pearance of a select band of veterans, mounted upon horses, and clad in 
dusky green uniforms. Upon these the crowd gazed with almost breath- 
less veneration, for they had fought under him whom they were assem- 
bled to honor; they were soldiers of the Mexican war. These were fol- 
lowed by fresh bodies of militia, to whom succeeded three or four general 
officers, presenting a magnificent appearance with their glittering uni- 
forms, their plumes on the top of their cocked hats, and the trappings that 
adorned their fiery and curveting steeds. A momentary pause occurring 


ting to the time, place, and occasion. I was just picturing them to my- 
self in their situations, which are most congenial to our notions of mili- 
tary life—leading to the charge—animating the troops—waving telescopes 
amidst showers of bullets—when my reverie was interrupted by an event, 
which may seem at first sight to be unimposing and deficient in grandeur ; 
for the great chieftains took advantage of the halt to ride up to. the oppo- 
site house, andcall for brandy and water. Tumblers of this potation hav- 
ing been drained by themselves and their aid-de-camps, the march was 
resumed.” 

What an example of temperance for the private soldier! The hero of 
Scinde would be delighted to see his officers doing likewise. 

Sea Bathing in Newport, between New York and Boston —‘‘At half- 
past ten o’clock, carriages are at the door to take down the ladies to the 
beach ; twelve o’clock is the gentlemen’s bathing hour. The stranger, 

however, would not be held to commit an unpardonable act, who strolled 
down to the sea-side half an hour before the time fixed for his sex, and 
came full into the midst of a couple of hundred of fair bathers. Not, in- 
deed, that the American ladies are wanting in modesty. This is the very 
last charge that could be brought against those fair beings, who speak of 
a ‘leg’ with hesitation, and would sink through the earth at the mention of 
a ‘rumpsteak.’ The reverse is the fact; they all go into the water, clad 
in enormeus woollen petticoats, thick upper clothes, and I don’t know what 
else besides. To such an extent, indeed, are they cased in and muffled up 
from the inquisitive eye, that I should imagine they must all come out 
of the sea as dry or drier than when they plunged in.” 

An American Law Court.—‘I attended the Court of Common Pleas, 
whilst in New York, thinking that it would furnish me with as favorable 
a specimen of the superior law courts of the country, as I could hope to 
find. It was a square, white-washed apartment, not much larger than a 
bar-room at one of the hotels. Under a red canopy, on a bench slightly 
elevated above the rest, sat the judge, a respectable and intelligent look- 
ing man. An insurance case was going on. A barrister was addressing 
the jury with much earnestness and gesticulation, and, it must be owned, 
with that sharp nasal twang which is so universally prevalent in this 
country. Around him sat the members of the bar, some in brown Hol- 
land blouses, some with huge imperials on their chins, some ballancing 
themselves in their chairs against the railings which divided them from 
the spectators, and hanging their legs over the backs of other chairs, near- 
ly all intent in getting rid of their saliva, and imprinting the wet seal of 
the republic on every object in their vicinity. In this national pastime 
(where it is too well known to need further comment) the judge displayed 
a laudable proficiency. Two gentlemen eae f reporters) seated at 
a table to the left of the bench, the jury, and half-a-dozen idle spectators 
like myself, completed the assemblage. The jury were arranged in two 
rows, and before each row were placed two spittoons, so that no gentle- 
man had to expectorate a greater distance than past three of his fellow 
jarymen—s wise precaution, providing against the incapacity of @ bad 
shot.” 

The reader, from these specimens, will form some notions of the con- 
tents of the book. Whilst they amuse, they instruct us as to the minor 





France is now nominally a Republic, but enjoys far less real freedom than 
the smaller kingdoms, Sardinia, Sweden, and Denmark. Switzerland 


habits of Americans. The book will obtain great popularity, for it cer- 
tainly deserves it. — Life in London. 


already gone through many books on the subject of the United States. I | 


in the march of the procession, 1 was able to contemplate these heroes | 
more at my leisure, and to conjure up the ideas which seemed more fit- | 


good fortune. 

His disappearance and loss was a sore subject to the family, as he was 
the favorite son and brother. They often thought of him, but seldom 
speke his name, except in their prayers, when he never was forgotten. 
The rejoicing was therefore great on the receipt of the news of his exist- 
ence and success in life, after being so long given over as lost; but the 
square-toed father was never quite reconciled. 

A year or so after, a distant neighbor called one day, and among other 
inquiries, asked if he had heard from Jacob lately. He answered in the 
affirmative. 

** Well, how is he getting along ?” 

** Ah! poor, unfortunate boy—unfortunate boy !” 

‘* Has he got the Western fever ?” 

od! 

‘© The yellow fever ?” 

**No, no, worse than that! His corn growed so consarned high he 
‘ couldn’t harvest it /”’ 





CELEBRATED AMERICAN FRIGATES. 


The following, which we take from the “‘ Richmond Republican,” will 
be read with interest :— 
| We perceive that Com. Skinner, Chief of the Bureau of Construction, 
recommends, in his report to the Secretary of the Navy, that the frigate 
United States, built in the year 1797, the Constitution and Constellation, 
| built in the same year, be no longer fitted for sea service. The Commo- 
| dore says : 
| ‘** Their great age renders extensive repairs necessary ; moreover, their 
dimensions and armament are far inferior to modern frigates of their 
class. The Bureau would, therefore, suggest that these distinguished 
| ships, that have borne our flag gallantly for more than half a century, 
be returned to the ports from whence they were launched, be preserved 
in commission as receiving ships, and mementoes of brilliant achieve- 
' ments.” 
| We regret the necessity which compels this recommendation of the able 
Chief of the Bureau of Construction. The country will be sorry to part 
| with these veteran champions of her honor upon the deep, and especially 
with the Constitution, whose repeated and glorious victories have made 
| her so justly dear to every American heart. ° 
| The Constitution, familiarly known in the service as “ Old Ironsides,” 
was the first American vessel which broke the spell of British invinci- 
bility upon the ocean. For thirty years before that event, Great Britain 
had never lost a frigate in anything like an equal conflict with any nation 
|of the earth. At the commencement of the late war our own navy was 
| small, and very natural apprehensions were entertained by our country- 
men, of the results of an encounter with the powerful and triumphant 
naval arm of the mistress of the seas. a 
It was reserved to the frigate Constitution, under the command of the 

intrepid Hull, to dispel the prestige of British success, and to commence 
a career of naval victories, such as have made the American navy re- 
nowned throughout the world. On the 19th September, 1812, occurred 
the memorable action between the Constitution and Guerriere, one of the 
best frigates of the British navy, and which had been scouring the seas in 
search of a fight, having given a challenge toall American frigates. The 
“Gyerriere” carried ajflag at her mast-head with her name inscribed up- 
on it, by way of gasconade, in immense letters. As the Constitution bore 
juan upon her, she kept up an incessant fire, which the Constitution did 
not return by a single gun, until her commander had brought her up to 
the very teeth of his enemy, when he gave the word, and, in the language 
of a graphic narrator of the event, ‘Never was any firing so dreadful. 
For fifteen minutes the vivid lightning of the Constitution’s guns conti- 
nued in one blaze, and their thunder roared with scarce an intermission.” 
In thirty minutes after Hull had laid her alongside her foe, the Guerriere 
surrendered, and had not a spar standing, and her hull, above and below 
water, was so shattered that a few more broadsides must have carried 
her down. The Constitution was so little injured that she made ready 
for action when a vessel appeared in sight the nextday. The Guerriere 
lost fifteen killed and sixty-three wounded. Such was the first brilliant 
chapter in the naval triumps of the United States in the late war with 


Great Britain. 
The Constitution, under the command of the gallant Bainbridge, fought 














another most remarkable action with the splendid British frigate Java, 


= 





The Spirit of the Cimes. 

















mber. The Java was commanded by Capt. Lambert, 
Oe ae officer, who was killed during the action, 
and had on board a hundred supernumerary seamen, destined for the East 
India service, besides a lieutenant-general, and other officers. The Java 
was obstinately fought, but the Constitution was once more the victor. 
So terribly did she injure her adversary, that it was found impossible to 
bring the Java into port, and she was destroyed the following day. Her 
Joss was sixty killed and upwards of one hundred wounded ; while the 
Constitution’s loss was only nine killed and twenty-five wounded. : 
The Constitution has been since honorably and efficiently employed in 
theservice of the country. A proposition was made some years since to 
dismantle her, but public feeling was strong against the proposition, pre- 
ferring that she should be given 
** To the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale,” 
rather than rot in the quiet waters of a harbor. But we fear that her 
time has now come, and that she must henceforth repose upon her laurels, 
a “momento” of some of the most brilliant achievements ever performed 
upon the deep. May the constitution of the country be as victorious over 
its enemies as has been this glorious vessel. y Oe tun 
The frigate United States, which will accompany the Constitution in 
her retirement, also distinguished herself, under the heroic Decatur, by 
-@ glorious victory over the new and magnificent British frigate Macedo- 
nian. The latter had the choice of position, and the United States being 
in great part armed with carronades, fought the battle at most decided 
disadvantage. But when the American frigate closed in upon her enemy 
the action was soon ended. The Macedonian surrendered with the loss 
of thirty-six killed and seventy-eight wounded, while that of the United 
States was only four killed and seven wounded. : f 
We have thought that these reminiscences might not be without inter- 
est in connection with the suggestions of Com. Skinner’s report. 





GENIUS AND GENEROSITY. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, as the public has been informed, is again 
writing a play, but under circumstances very different from those which 
attended any of his former dramatic productions. 

It seems that, at the close of the very interesting entertainment re- 
cently given at Knebworth, in which Mr. Charles Dickens and his com- 
pany of amateurs performed before the guests of Sir Edward, the latter 

roposed that he himself should write a play, and that Mr Dickens and 
his company should perform it as often as might conduce to profitable re- 
sults, and that the proceeds should go to the formation of an endowment 
fund for some establishment of the nature of a refuge or retreat for des- 
titute literary persons. 

It is impossible to endow a property which does not exist. Sir Edward, 
therefore, added that, if the proposal were accepted, he would give cer- 
tain land on his estate, and adjoining his residence, to the objects of the 
intended bounty, in fee forever. This was the property which he suggest- 
ed might be amply endowed, or at least clothed with the ample begin- 
ning of an endowment, by means of the dramatic work which the giver 
should produce, and of the fame, popularity, and histrionic talents of Mr. 
Dickens and his ‘‘ free company.” The public sympathy would accom- 
plish the rest. The public admiration would have been a truthful expres- 
sion, though net graceful in the mouth of the person who made the re- 
markable proposal in question. We should add that the manner in which 
it was received by the audience entitles them to a share in the application 
of the remarks which the whole scene is calculated to suggest. 

There is no literature of modern times with which that of England may 
not fearlessly be set incomparison. And certainly, of all the various de- 

artments of English literature, the most teeming and the richest is our 

rama. We have one dramatist who, if all the others were removed, 
might singly be opposed to the whole body of tragtdians and comedians, 
we do not say of any other modern country, but of all modern countries, 
united, and of all antiquity besides. And yet on the other hand, were he, 
as being too great, taken out of the account, the dramatists that remain to 
us might, in their turn, furnish an array worthy of being opposed to any 
that the world can elsewhere point to. This splendid branch of English 
literature, loaded with flower and fruit, has, for many years back, been 
suffered to prove its intrinsic immortality by not withering under bane- 
ful neglect and more baneful attentions. 

But, more recently still, there has been a happy re-action, amounting 
to a partial revival. Among many names, Sheridan Knowles, Westland 
Marston, and Bulwer Lytton may be mentioned as instances at once and 
illustrations of what we mean. Nor is Mr. Dickens’s amateur company 
without its significance ; nor is the favor with which its representations 
have been on so many occasions greeted. Even the favor with which 
royalty has, of late, treated dramatic productions, must accelerate the re- 
turn of the national taste towards one of the greatest and least equivocal 
glories of England. We are glad of so commendable a tendency ; and we 
are glad that one such incident 1s that to which we allude should, as it 
happens, be calculated to advance the cause of the modern English drama. 
It is pleasant to see the finest and noblest of the muses of England (the 
English drama) associating itself spontaneously with a cause of enduring 
beneficence, and walking hand-in-hand with charity—charity in its truest 
form, in that form in which it ministers to the pains of the bruised and 
afflicted spirit, as well as to the wants of the body. 

For, in the plan of which we speak, we have, as far as it goes, the ne- 
cessities and miseries of the literary body assuaged and relieved—by 
what? by some strange hands, whose gifts are the bread of bitterness? 
No, but by literature itself, and in that form in which, in this country, 
it has achieved its principal successes and brightest triumphs. Litera- 
ture in full victory comes to the rescue of defeated literary men. 


It is impossible, in the limits of a newspaper article, to give even a di- 
gest of the characteristics, and the history of that great department of 
the great calling which is here playing so beautiful an episode. We must 
turn to the merits of the offer itself which was made by Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, received so warmly by his invited coadjutors, and applauded 
so enthusiastically by his distinguished audience. It has not often, we 
must confess, fallen to our lot to notice a more really excellent proceed- 
ing. We see a flourishing author moved by sympathy for his beaten ri- 
vals, his distanced competitors, who bear their load of adversity with 
humbled and wounded hearts. This sympathy, however limitedly proved, 
would be a good thing. But we must acknowledge, in the second place, 
that the sympathy is most munificently evinced. And, in the third place, 
its munificence is far from being its only commendable characteristic. 
Not only with his lands, but with his genius, Sir Edward is anxious to 
come to the relief of the unfortunate literary man who has done what in 
him lay to add a ray to the glory of his country, and to contribute to the 
useful information or intellectual entertainment of the public. He may 
have failed in his striving. He may have seen another do the good ser- 
vice, produce the brilliant work, and carry off the palm of fame, popular- 
ity, and opulence. Other talents may have eclipsed his. Well, those 
very talents shall help him. They have, perhaps, mortified him. They 
shall now work to afford him consolation. The public has preferred them. 
The preference of the public for them shall now turn to his advantage, 
and to the advantage of those similar to him, for generations to come. 
One successful and highly gifted literary man shall minister to the com- 
fort of successive races of unfortunate authors. And he shall do this by 
the use of his literary talents, as well as by the gift of his hereditary 
lands. It is an idea worthy of the glory which it will confer upon its ge- 
nerous proposer. Sir Lytton Bulwer has often written for fame, not with- 
out success. But we doubt whether his most brilliant production will 
be remembered longer than this one noble act of charity, sympathy, and 
beneficence. Often has he seen large sums of money gathered from the 
fruits of his labors. His present production may truly be said to bea 
labor of love; but we trust it will far surpass, in its realised proceeds, 
the most lucrative work that he ever before executed or conceived. The 

opular band of gentlemen who so readily undertook to perform what Sir 

‘ward should compose might have been expected to do so, for acting in 
this gratuitous fashion is, with them, a favorite amusement and their well- 
known delight. But they still deserve all praise for the alacrity with 
which their kindly sympathies induced them to pledge themselves to the 
Support of a plan, the mere sketch of which drew forth a spontaneous 
round of cheers from those who heard it. ' 

Surely this is one of the prettiest and most graceful passages in the 
modern history of literature, whether in this country or in any other. We 
wish success to the future play and to the honorable objects which it is 
designed to subserve. London Morning Post, Dec. 19. 








Good Advice.—A humormous writer advises thus: 
_Let your homes be provided with such comforts and necessaries as 
piety, pickles, potatoes, pots, and kettles, brushes, brooms, benevo- 
ence, bread, charity, cheese, crackers, faith, flour, affection, cider, sin- 
perity, onions, integrity, venegar, wine and wisdom. Haveall these on 
and, and happiness will be with you. Don’t drink any thing intoxica- 
Png: eat moderately, go.about business after breakfast, lounge a little af- 
oe dinner, chat after tea, and kiss after quarrelling ; and all the joy, 
€ peace and the bliss the earth can afford shall be yours, till the grave 


F i tser you, and your spirits are borne te a brighter and happier 


A TERRIBLE TALE OF THE SEA. 

The loss of the Magpie, in 1826, was distinguished by circumstances 0 
remarkable horror. 
Lieut. Edward Smith ; and was sunk by a sudden hurricane in the Wes 
Indies, in spite of every precaution to prepare for it. 

“« At the moment of the vessel going down, @ gunner’s mate of the name 
of Meldrum struck out and succeeded in reaching a pair of oars that were 
floating in the water; to these he clung: and having divested himself of 
a part of his clothing, he awaited in dreadful anxiety the fate of his com- 
panions. 

_‘* Not a sound met his ear; in vain his anxious gaze endeavored to 
pierce the gloom, but the darkness was too intense. Minutes appeared 
like hours, and still the awful silence remained unbroken : he felt, and 
the thought was agony, that out of the twenty-four human beings who had 
so lately trod the deck of the schooner, he alone was left. This terrible 
suspense became almost beyond the power of endurance; and he already 
began to envy the fate of his companions, when he heard a voice at no 
great distance inquiring if there was any one near. He answered in the 
affirmative and pushing out in the direction from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, he reached a boat to which seven persons were clinging, amongst 
whom was Lieutenant Smith, the commander of the sloop. 

**So far this was a subject of congratulation! he was no longer alone ; 
but yet the chances of his ultimate preservation were as distant as ever. 

** The boat, which had been placed on the booms of the schooner, had 
fortunately escaped clear of the sinking vessel, and if the men had waited 
patiently, was large enough to have saved them all; but the suddenness 
of the calamity had deprived them of both thought and prudence. Seve- 
ral men had attempted to climb in on oneside; the consequence was, the 
boat keeled over, became half filled with water, and then turned keel up- 
permost ; and when Meldrum reached her, he found some stretched across 
the keel and others hanging on by the sides. 

‘* Matters could not last long in this way; and Mr. Smith, seeing the 
impossibility of any of the party being saved if they continued in their 
present position, endeavored to bring them to reason by pointing out the 
absurdity of their conduct. To the honor of the men, they listened with 
_ the same respect to their commander as if they had been on board the 
/schooner; those on the keel immediately relinquished their hold, and 
succeeded with the assistance of their comrades in righting the boat. Two 

of their number got into her and commenced bailing with their hats, 

— the others remained in the water supporting themseles by the gun- 

wales. 

‘‘ Order being restored, their spirits began to revive, and they enter- 
tained hopes of escaping from their present peril: but this was of short 
duration ; and the sufferings which they had as yet endured were nothing 
in comparison with what they had now to undergo. 

_ ‘*The two men had scarcely commenced bailing when the cry was heard 
of ‘A shark, ashark! No words can describe the consternation which 
ensued: it is well known the horror sailors have of these voracious ani- 
mals, who seem apprised by instinct when their prey is athand. All or- 
der was at an end; the boat again capsized, and the men were left strug- 

i gling in the waters. The general safety was neglected, and it was every 

| man for himself: no sooner had one got hold of the boat than he was 

| pushed away by another, and in this fruitless contest more than one life 
was nearly sacrificed. 

** Even in this terrible hour their commander remained cool and collec- 
ted; his voice was still raised in words of encouragement, and as the 
dreadful enemy did not make its appearanee, he again succeeded in per- 
suading them to renew their efforts to clear the boat. The night had 
passed away—it was about ten o’clock on the following morning of the 
28th: the bailing had progressed without interruption: a little more ex- 
ertion and the boat would have been cleared, when again was heard the 
cry of ‘the sharks, the sharks" But this was no false alarm; the boat 
a second time capsized, and the unhappy men were literally cast amongst 
a shoal of these terrible monsters. 

‘** The men for a few minutes remained uninjured, but not untouched ; 
for the sharks actually rubbed against their victims, and, to use the exact 





tween us, whilst resting on the gunwale.’ This, however, did not last 
long; a shriek soon told the fate of one of the men: a shark had seized 
him by the leg, dyeing the water with his blood; another shriek followed, 
and another man disappeared. 

‘* But these facts are almost too horrible to dwell upon: human nature 
revolts from so terrible a picture; we will therefore hurry over this part 
of our tale. 

‘Smith had witnessed the suffering of his followers with the deepest 
distress ; and although aware that in all probability he must soon share 
the same fate, he never for a moment appeared to think of himself. There 
were but six men left; and these he endeavored to sustain by his example, 
cheering them on to further exertions. They had once more recommenced 
their labors to clear out the boat, when one of his legs was seized by a 
shark. Even whilst suffering the most horrible torture he restrained the 
expression of his feelings, for fear of increasing the alarm of the men; but 
the powers of his endurance were doomed to be tried to the utmost; an- 
other limb was scrunched from his body, and, uttering a deep groan, he 
was about to let go his hold, when he was seized by two of his men and 
placed in the stern-sheets. 

** Yet when his whole frame was convulsed with agony, the energies of 
his mind were as strong as ever: his own pain was disregarded, he 
thought only of the preservation of his crew. Calling to his side a lad of 
the name of Wilson, who appeared to be the strongest of the remaining 
few, he exhorted him, in the event of his surviving, to inform the Admiral 
that he was going to Cape Ontario in search of the pirate when the un- 
fortunate accident occurred. ‘Tell him,’ he continued, ‘that my men have 
done their duty, and that no blame is attached to them. I have but one 
favor to ask, and that is that he will promote Meldrum to be a gunner.’ 

‘* He then shook each man by the hand and bade them farewell. By de- 
grees his strength began to fail, and at last became so exhausted that he 
was unable to speak. He remained in this state until the sunset, when 
another panic seized the men from the re-appearance of the sharks; the 
boat gave a lurch, and the gallant commander found an end to his suffer- 
ings in a watery grave. 

Gilly’s Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy. 








AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. 


The ‘‘Augsburg Gazette” gives the following account of a most extra- 
ordinary occurrence :— 

On the 7th of November, Mr. Reichel, a usurer of great wealth and 
known influence at Vienna, received an anonymous letter, whereby he was 
summoned to be in the Prates, the Champs Elyses of the Austrian capi- 
tal, at a late hour on the following night, unattended, armed, and with- 
out letting anybody know where he intended to go. This strange sum- 
mons, although it looked somewhat suspicious, did, however, not much 
surprise the worthy merchant. He had, it seems, been in the habit of 
occasionally loaning large sums to the extravagant Austrian nobility, and 





taking their notes, he might, in spite of the enormous interest he took, 
not in the end become a loser. In this manner he had managed to keep 
clear of any heavy losses, for the moment he received notice of threaten- 
ing ruin or intended escapade, he came right down on his debtor and made 
him pay as long as he had a florin to bless himself with. He held at that 
time, notes to a very large amount, and had a vague notion, as all credi- 
tors have, that one or two of his customers would take wing for a more 
genialclime. The letter therefore, as we said, did not surprise him much ; 
some friend of his, or, perhaps, some speculator, who was anxious to get 
his good graces, had, in all probability, written it, wishing to put him on 
his guard, yet not daring to visit his house for fear of being watched. But 
why goarmed? Well, Mr. Reichel-did not much trouble himself about 
that, only armed could be interpreted in two ways, armed with weapons 
or armed with the more needful—money. He took it into his head to in- 
terpret it in the first named manner, and put a pair of double-barrelled 
pistols with a dagger, into his pockets, and went cheerfully to the Prates 
to meet the nameless one. : 

It was ten o’clock at night, and the great thoroughfare was entirely de- 
serted. The bustle of Vienna’s hundreds of thousands of merry burgh- 
ers was growing fainter, and soonceased altogether. A single horseman, 
and now and then a carriage, driven in the Austrian way at lightning 
speed, alone interrupted the silence of the grand promenade, and Reichel 
listened to their distant rumbling with some sort of delight, for even he, 
armed as he was, did not feel altogether at ease. At last St. Stephen’s 
clock struck eleven, the time fixed for the interview, and at the same mo- 
ment, a closed carriage came rapidly up to the spot where he stood lean- 
ing against a poplar tree. It stopped, and two men presented themselves 
to the usurer. He was astounded, and well might he be so, for the men 
wore masks, and he could not even see their eyes to judge what were their 
intentions with regard to him. 

«Is it you, Mr. Reichel ?” asked one of the strangers. _ er 

A faint and tremulous “‘ Yes” told him that he was that identical indi- 
vidual. 

‘* Are you armed?” asked the same deep but ealm voice. 

“es I am.” 

** Follow us.” 
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of his life. The anxiety of his mind left him no chance to think of mea 

of delivery, every moment seemed to be an age, and at last when the org 
oe stopped, he was near fainting. His companions bade him come ne 
and led him into a house. They passed through many doors and Passages. 
the cold air in which told him they were subterranean. At last the 
stopped, and after a short delay another door seemed to open ; the io 
scended a flight of steps and entered a hall, where Mr. Reichel oa 4 
lieved of his bandage and unbound, his weapons having been previous} ' 
taken away from him. He found himself in the midst of a large and well 
lighted hall, amongst a numerous assemblage, but he alone was standing 
all the others being seated upon chairs along the walls. A man, who was 
distinguished by a seat above that of all the ot hers, but like them, Rinde 
masked, beckoned the astonished Reichel towards him. The imposing dj 

nity of this man, and the stillness throughout the crowded hall, made e 
a moment of overwhelming solemnity. 

Poor Reichel felt his last breath on his lips, so thick did it come from 
his chest. But he was mistaken. The person who had now approached 
him, bade him kneel down, and be initiated in the first secrets of the so- 
ciety of Freemen. ‘ 

‘* Initiated ? I!” gasped Reichel. 

‘* Thou hast been deemed worthy of that honor, Brother Reichel,” 
the Chairman, “ and, in solemn convention have we decreed that thou 
should become one of us! Thy liberal ideas and hatred to the detested 
ruler of these realms have been reported to us; we are Freemen, and 
henceforth thou art one of us. Kneel and take the oath.” 

Reichel knelt, in fact, he was so astonished that he would have done 
anything at that moment. A dagger was placed at his heart, and on the 
cross-formed hilt he was ordered to put his right hand, whereupon the 
formula of a solemn oath was read to him. 

" Bat Iam a Jew!” shrieked Mr. Reichel, ‘I cannot swear upon the 
cross 

** Jew! asacreligious Jew!” resounded from all sides, and a tumult of 
most indeseribable fierceness began to prevail throughout the hall. Im- 
precations, threats, demands for an instant death, resounded from a)} 
quarters, and like as many furies the masked men strode up to their knee]- 
ing victim as if they meant to drink his heart’s blood. There was but 
one who seemed friendly to him, and this one succeeded after many a nar- 
row escape in hurrying him out of the hall into an adjoining room, when 
Mr. Reichel sank exhausted and fainting on the floor. The kind rescuer 
left him and locked the door, and for a while the sufferer “was abandoned 
to his own thoughts and wild fears. But this did not last long. After 
the lapse of perhaps half an hour four of the masked members made their 
appearance, one of whom was the man who saved him,and whom he knew 
by his dress. The speaker informed Mr. Reichel, that this was indeed a 
secret society, of which solely in consideration of his wealth and influence 
they had intended to make him a member, not knowing that he was of the 
Jewish faith. The admittance to the order now being out of the question, 
they must have an equivalent for his non-admission, and because they 
were poor and could not forward the work of God and Liberty without 
proportionate means, they would demand a ransom of four thousand florins 
of him, or else take his life. 

Stern, plain, and short-worded as this proposal was, Mr. Reichel saw 
the policy of complying with the request. To guard against any treachery, 
he was made to write a letter to his wife, saying that he would not be 
home till next evening, and he had to write an order on his bankers for 
the amount of his ransom. His captors then once more left him for many 
hours, and when they came to him, it was to announce that the money had 
been paid, and he would soon be at liberty. After dusk he was led out 
blindfolded, and with a warning not to cry out for assistance if he valued 
his life. After a long and hasty ride for more than an hour, the carriage 
halted, and on alighting he found himself at the precise spot in the Prates 
where he had been captured on the previousevening. The carriage drove 
rapidly away, and Mr. Reichel could hardly persuade himself that what 
had happened to him was reality. 

It is hardly credible that so high handed a proceeding could be success- 
fully played off in the populous city of Vienna. Yet the fact remains 
uncontradicted, and the most extraordinary efforts of the police have not 
found a clue to the mystery. There is an abundance of secret societies 
in the Austrian capital, and the foregoing adventure illustrates their 
spirit and enterprise. The Jews are much disliked in Austria, and it is 
not unlikely that Mr. Reichel would have met with his death if his wealth 
had not so powerfully pleaded in his behalf. 


SOMNAMBULIST EXTRAORDINARY. 


An incident of the most extraordinary nature occurred at Munich dur- 
ing the night of the 22d of November, and has since then remained the 
subject of general interest. ; : 

Mr. Kramer, the son of a publican of good standing, had, from his ear- 
ly infancy, been afflicted with somnambulism, and during the last two 
years the attacks had become more frequent, and of longer duration. The 
nature of his affliction was of a peculiar kind; he seemed to be in the ful! 
possession of his faculties, and showed, by the way he went about the 
house and visited the several rooms while laboring under an attack, that 
there was hardly any difference in his hearing, whether awake or asleep 
His affliction, therefore, gave rise toa good many disturbances in the 
house; boarders, awaking from a sound slumber, saw the silent figure 
moving about in their rooms, like the ghost of the departed. Complaints 
were lodged with the father, sometimes even cries of help and murder re- 
sounded through the house, in consequence of Carl’s intrusion upon wer 
nervous lodger, and at last Mr. Kramer saw himself obliged to find boar’ 
for him in another house, that he might be no further drawback upon “9 
reputation of his hotel. His removal took place in August, since whic b 
time, up to the first of November, Carl had been the inmate of four differ- 
ent houses, be being obliged to change so often from the fault that was 
found with him, in consequence of his lamentable affliction. 

Early in November he took a room in the house of Mr. Mertens, 4 but- 
cher, with a stipulation that he should provide his own board, opamp 4 
being by no means anxious to form his acquaintance. Measures were al- 
so taken to keep him within his room during the night ; two bolts were 
attached to the outside of the door and closed every evening, thereby 
rendering his situation very like the one of a prisoner 1n close confine: 
ment. Often was he heard pacing his room in the dead of the night, mc 
trying to open his door, nay, after he had been there a week, a yore 
suddenly chased the slumbers from the couch of poor Mertens, “eo : 
startling announcement that his boarder was evidently preparing wd 
leap into the street from the high window. And so it was. On going. . 
his room the young man was sitting on the window sill, looking — 
to the street, as if calculating his chances in the dangerous underta as: 
He was secured and put to bed, and on the following morning ny bars 
were put before the window, in order to prevent a repetition of the in 

ded feat. ; as 
we the 22d of November, Carl Kramer had been spending the day a! 
his father’s house, and did not return to his lodgings until a late geal 
night. A servant girl admitted him, and in her desire to ag to ee 
she forgot to secure the bolts of Carl’s door. Nothing unasual py es 
until about one o’cloek in the morning, when the door of the ge og 
room opened with a slight noise, thereby waking Mrs. Mertens, ¥ oath 
her husband, occupied the adjoining back room. She held her rd 
and listened—some one was evidently moving, for she heard _ ae 
steps on the uncarpeted floor. In Germany, husband and wife we the 
cupy the same bed, and so it was in her case. Her bed stood anes ee 
door leading to the sitting room, and that of her husband farther 0 Sai 
the window. The poor woman had, of course, visions of robbers an ral 
derers, and to get out of bed and seek the protection of her — mo 
seemed certain death to her. Cry she dared not, and mere, . = ia 
—fear had deprived her of the power of speech. These were t : prow 
stances under which she heard the dull footsteps approach the og ton 
which she laid. Involuntarily she drew the sheets over her bee le 
ing, ostrich-like, that such a proceeding would render her casero 
thedreadenemy. She listened again—the handle uf the door wae te 04 
it gave way, the door opened; and now she knew herself to Te aap 
arm’s length of the fearful visitor. Despair renewed her = eee her 
dared no longer remain blind-folded, with open eyes would jot Sool 
fate. Slowly she withdrew the sheets—a figure stood by her . alee, 
the dim moonlight revealed to her the well known features of Cat or sea 
who, clad in nature’s garb, appeared to be studying the dimensions 
her bed or herself. 

Fear had now entirely disappeared, although the 
more occasion for it, for Carl most deliberately lifte 
and coolly stepped into the bed, as Hones it was his a oa ony ned 
ever, no more notice of her than if she had not been re pe -og ha 
hibiting also a strong desire to have the largest space roars GP. 
Mrs. Mertens, confounded by his conduct, and thinking matte 
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‘ , raised her voice to an unnatural pitch in calling the 
sid ee nemo yg had, up to that moment, remained in blissful ig- 
norance of what was going on near him. He answered the appeal by 
starting up and running to her bedside, when, on perceiving the figure of 
: man snugly ensconced in the down, he seized the poor wreteh, and af- 
ter lifting .him out and placing him on his legs, inflicted a most tremen- 
dous chastisement upon him. The matter would probably have resulted 
in the downright murder of Kramer, had not Mrs. Mertens found an op- | 
rtunity to intercede and save him from further injury. The parties 
being at last separated, watchmen were called in to take Carl to prison, | 
although he, now thoroughly awakened, protested his innocence by de- | 
nying all knowledge of the incident, and ascribing it to his somnambu- | 
listic propensities. There is no doubt that the poor fellow was actually 
laboring under an attack of that kind, for in sound senses he would hard- 
ly dare to approach a woman In the presence of her husband, if indeed he 
felt inclined to do so, under any Circumstances, yet Mr. Mertens insists 
that his sleep was feigned, and that a trespass upon his honor was in- | 
—— taken to the prison, but was discharged on the following day, 
under a promise to be home early every evening, that he might be pro- 


perly locked up. 





WATER GAS IN FRANCE. 


It appears by the following letter from a correspondent, that a water | 
gas invention or discovery has been made in Paris; whether suggested | 
by the original announcement of Paine’s discovery, or not, we are unable 
to say. We judge, however, that the French process is more available | 
for the proiuction and use of hydrogen than Mr. Paine’s. The impor- | 
tance which our correspondent attaches to the discovery, we hope will | 

rove not to be exaggerated; though in regard to such improvements, | 
until thoroughly tested by experiment, we have learned not to be over | 
sanguine. — 





Paris, 18th December, 1850. 

Having been present, by invitation, at an exhibition to attest the me- 
rits of a recent remarkable invention, I was so much interested that I de- 
termined to give you some account of it. There were present quite a 
number of Americans, among others the Secretary of the Legation, and I | 
believe they all expressed themselves highly gratified. 

The process of making pure gas from water has been discovered! The | 
problem is solved. Wesaw proofs in abundance that a most brilliant 
white light, and intense heat, can be produced from it with perfect ease 
and the greatest economy. Not to annoy your readers with technical de- 
tails, it is sufficient tosay—that by the decomposition of water, by a 
simple and cheap process, pure hydrogen gas is produced, which can be 
conveyed in pipes and employed in precisely the same way as ordinary 
gas. Upon turning a stop-cock, and applying a match, it burns instantly 
with a blueish flame, not unlike alcohol. This is its natural state, and I 
believe Mr. Paine, of whose failures we have heard, succeeded thus far. 
The flame is changed to a white color, by means so simple that it appears 
fabulous—it is, in fact, the crowning point of the invention. | 

Imagine a thin filigree hoop of plalina, sharpened like the wick of a | 
mechanical or solar lamp, about three-quarters of an inch high, to be fit- 
ted to an ordinary gas burner. When this is in place, its whole surface 
is dazzlingly white, and gives a light, it is estimated, equal to fifteen can- 
dles. The Aeight of this netted tube cannot be increased, but its diameter 
can be enlarged to any extent, and the light, of course, in the same pro- 
portion. There isno sensible flame—no smoke—not the smallest odor. It 
does not flicker, and in all these particulars, possesses an immense advan- 
tage over coal gas. There is no Aumbug about it. It was before our 
eyes burning b/we without the platina apparatus—changing to white upon 
contact with it. You can turn it on or off—use little or much at your 
convenience. 

But another of its properties is, that you can heat your house, and 
cook by it! Wesawa small affair resembling a fire-place, upon turning 
on the gas, a metallic bar, about a foot long, pierced with holes, emitted 
a blueish flame, the heat of which was immediately felt. There being no 
chimney, this was very natural. The air in an apartment is heated di- 
rectly, whereas, by the ordinary methods the far greater portion escapes. 
It is supposed that in an ordinary chimney that only six parts out of a 
hundred enter the apartment. As much heat can be produced by utiliz- 
ing the gas in five minutes, as by wood or coal in an hour and a half! and 
this at an expense of less than one quarter the cost of fuelhere. Wesaw 
water heated in three minutes—and saw meat cooked. By attaching a 
gutta percha tube, people may conduct their fire wherever they please, 
light it at a moment’s notice, avoid the labor of kindling, smoke, and 
ashes. 

Particular attention was directed by the gentlemen present to the ef- 
fect upon the health and lungs. It is asserted to be a moist heat. Upon 
holding a white plate over a burner, it was very soon covered with vapor, 
and not the least discoloration could be perceived. Its friends claim for | 
it the highest place on the score of healthfulness. On that point I give 
no opinion. Chemists will readily tell of its inevitable effect, as it is go- 
verned by fixed laws. 

En resume—water gas appears to combine these advantages. It is con- 
venient, clean, labor-saving, without smoke or smell—being a fixed light, 
pleasant to the eye, and cheap. 

This experience took place at the works of the company, where it is 
manufactured on a large scale. We saw no “‘square box” with its hidden | 
interior—no secrets. It was explained so clearly by the inventor, that | 
the merest tyro in chemistry could understand it. In Paris, where con- | 
tracts have been passed for long periods, its progress will be slow ; but in ' 
America—in New York particularly, where gas is dear and poor, this in- | 
vention will acquire a rapidexpansion. It is a revolution! to have light | 
and warmth as easily as you now have Croton water. It would be easy 
to speculate upon the thousand practical uses to which this element may | 
be applied—we must regard it as of vast public importance, if only as| 
destined to ameliorate the condition ef the poor in our large cities. Let | 
the freezing multitudes bless God. In this age of improvement the most 
incredulous are astonished. 

I regret that an American has not the honor of this invention. It will 
remain for our countrymen to apply it, and extend it, and use it, as they 
do the Telegraph. and all other valuable improvements. 

This subjeet having excited some interest in America, I have written | 
the foregoing. Yours truly, 

N.Y. Journal of Commerce. 1 
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COCK FIGHT AT LIMA. 


Our gallant captain of the U. 8. Topographical Engineers, who has a 
strong leaning to the Fancies, had found out somehow or other that there 
was to be 2 cock-fight ; and so about the first thing I went to see was the 
said cock-fight, under the military escort of my gallant companion. 

We had dined famously at the table d’hote, with Madame at one end of 
the long table and Monsieur at the other ; Madame giving all the orders, 
and Monsieur meekly obeying and respecting them like a well drilled 
lieutenant. Apart from two or three hearty-looking English officers with 
rubicund faces and bright colored cravats, the captain of an English 
Steamer, and a Scotch resident trader at Lima, the party was composed 
of my fellow passengers. The dinner was excellent, and must have cer- 
tainly been concocted by an eleve of the Grand Vatel himself; it was 
completely French, from the potage to the petite tasse. We had finished 
our coffee and turned off the thimbleful of italia. This italia, by the 
bye, deserves a passing notice, for I became intimately acquainted with 
it, and can appreciate its virtues. The italiais a spirit of the country, a 
white brandy made from the Malaga grape cultivated at Pisco, on the 
Peruvian coast, not far from Lima. It has a bright, sparkling look, and 
has a marked flavor of the raisin, and an odor that I fancied like that of 
the incense burned in the churches. It is far superior to and much dear- 
er than the pisco, so called from the place where it is distilled, and which 
1s Made of the native grape. The pisco is an intensely fiery hot liquid, 
that -calds and scarifies the throat of whoever is bold enough to venture 
upon .t. Well, I Lad finished my petite verre of the Peruvian eau de vie 
—the ita/ia—when the gallant Captain of the Topographical Engineers 
reminded us that the hour had arrived for the cock-fight. . 

That cockpit was an imposing looking place ; there was the Judge’s seat 
like a church pulpit, and a large amphitheatre, with tiers of boxes ranged 
one above the other, and private stalls for the fashionables, all gaily 
painted with flowers, goddesses in scant petticoats and infantie angels, 
unswathed, and apparently turning somersets in the air. In the round 
open space in the entre, there were two or three innocent, sinless look- 
ing cocks, fastened by leathern thongs attached to one of their legs, pick- 
ing in a very pacific manner at the dry earth, and apparently quite un- 
conscious of the bloodthirsty designs in view. I had arrived in good 
time, and found there none but our own party and a negro or so, who 
seemed to be familiars of the place. My companions became impatient, 
and relieved themselves in a way that would have dene credit to the elite 
of the Bowery, by various convulsive movements of the hands and feet, 
and by shrill whistles and harsh shrieks. The negro familiars were evi- 
dently in a state of consternation and panic, and probably concluded, on 
returning to their senses, that an epidemic insanity had broken out among 
the stranger visitors. 


| Were making their wagers, and there was a great show and jingle of Epan: 





The J udge at last arrived, a grave and serious person, who stalked in 
with true Spanish dignity, as a descendant of Pizarro should, and grave- 
ly took his enthroned seat. A crowd of half dressed, yellow lookin 
vagabonds, with a superabundance of dirty shirt and red sashes an 
Panama hats, thronged in after the solemn J udge, aud took their seats 
around the open space. There were one or two banditti looking horse- 
men from the country, in dirty woollen ponchos, leggins, and heavy, rat- 
tling spurs, and three or four women in bright silk shawls, among the 
company. It was rather a poor house, and evidently not a fashionable 
one. The men mostly looked like the mulatto steamboat and hotel wait- 
ers with us, though of rather an inferior caste. 

_ The serious, severe Judge rang his bell. A pair of active mulattoes, 
in tight fitting jackets and trousers, bounded into the centre of the pit, 
from some unsuspected side door ; each had under his arm a fighting cock, , 
which they thrust at one another, to get up the pluck of the fowls and | 
show off their points to the audience. While the man who was seated just 
below the Judge, as the clerk is below the parson in an English church, 
was putting on the glistening steel gaffs, like diminutive scythe blades, 
and of which he had a large number, arranged upon a flat board, having , 
very much the appearance of meat hooks in a butcher’s stall, the people 
ish dollars and half dollars, and a loud hum of voices, as they offered and 
took the bets. 

The Judge rang that awful bell again, the mulatto backers seized their 
champions, and marched several times with a most formal strut around 
the inclosure. The portentous bell sounded again ; the mulattoes, obey- 
ing the summons in an instant, sprang to the master of the gaffs, who re- 
moved the scabbards, and displayed to the view of the highly delighted 
and intensely bloodthirsty spectators, a pair of bright burnished scimitar- 
looking murderous instruments, one on one leg of each cock. The Judge, 
with a composure that was admirable, rang the bell again. There was 
profound silence. The mulattoes seized the fowls, smoothed their feathers 
with their long, thin, yellow hands, and put them softly down in the cen- 
tre of the pit. 

The feathered champions strutted about for awhile, and then coolly set 
to picking the gravel, apparently unconscious of each other’s presence. 
This was but a momentary truce; they then advanced, then retreated, 
eyeing each other with admirable coolness, then advanced again, brist- 
ling up their feathers and getting ready for a spring, with their necks 
lengthened out and their heads lowered towards the ground, and stretch- 
ed out till their bills nearly touched each other. Then there was a pause, 
as if both birds were gathering all their force for the battle; then a 
struggle, a fluttering, a scattering of feathers, and lo! one of the cocks 
bleeds, totters, springs at his antagonist, pluck to the last, in the agony 
of death, falls over, moves convulsively, and dies. The Judge rings the 
bell, the bets are paid, and the scene resumed, and so there is a succes- 
sion of fights; the spectators throughout intensely interested and excited, 
watching the issue of each fight with breathless anxiety. 

MSS. of the Pacific. 
THE FEATHERED CREATION A LONG TIME AGO, 

To those who are unacquainted with geology, it is startling to be told 
that the solid slab of stone so marked, when last exposed thousands of 
years ago, was part of the sandy shore over which the animated beings, 
now blotted from the book of life, wended their way, leaving in many 
cases the traces of their steps, just before some great convulsion of our 
planet changed the whole appearance of the surface, but spared these un- 
mistakable records to tell the tale. 

No one with any powers of generalization can long studv the system 
of animated nature without being satisfied that he must search among 
the wrecks of bygone ages for these forms which are required to make it 
complete, and that in the fossil fauna he will find the lost links of the 
broken chain. 

Among the ichnolites, or fossil foot-prints, which have attracted so 
much attention of late years, those announced by Dr. Ogier Ward, as 
proving the existence of a small four-footed animal at the period of the 
deposition of the new red sandstone near Shrewsbury, were brought un- 
der the notice of the British Association at Birmingham. They most 


nearly resembled those figured in the paper on the new red sandstone of |, 


Warwickshire, by Sir Roderick Murchison and Mr. Strickland, but dif- 
fered in exhibiting more distinct indications of the terminal claws, and 
less distinctive impressions of the connecting web: the innermost toe 
was less, and there was an impression always at a distance from the fore- 
toes, like a hind-toe pointing backwards, the point of which only seemed 
to have touched the ground, reminding the observer of such an impres- 
sion as might have been made by a wading bird, and of the ornithichnites 
discovered by Dr. Hitchcock in the Connecticut new red sandstone, which 
have been referred to the grallatorial tribe of birds. 

The American fossil footsteps were found at five places near the banks 
of the river, within a distance of thirty miles, at various depths beneath 
the surrounding surface, in quarries of laminated flag-stones. The in- 
clination of the stone is from 5° to 30°; and there is evidence to warrant 
the conclusion, that the tracks were impressed before the strata were so 
inclined. Many of these tracks, clearly showing that they belonged to 
different individuals and species, cross each other ; and the footmarks are 
not unfrequently crowded together, reminding one of the impressions left 
by the feet of ducks, geese, and other birds, on the muddy shore of the 
stream or pond frequented by them. These footprints are referred by 
Professor Hitchcock to seven species at least, if not genera, of very long- 
legged wading birds, varying in size from that of a snipe to dimensions 
twice as great as those of an ostrich. The steps are seen in regular suc- 
cession on a continuous track, as of an animal walking or running, the 
right and left foot always occupying their proper places. At Mount 
Thorn, near Northampton, were discovered four nearly parallel tracks of 
a gigantic animal, whose foot was fifteen inches long, exclusive of the 
largest claw, which was two inches in length. The toes were broad and 
thick, and in one track appeared a regular succession of six of these steps, 
four feet distant from each other. The distance in other tracks varied 
from four to six feet. Another footmark extended to the length of from 
fifteen to sixteen inches, without reckoning a remarkable appendage ex- 
tending backwards eight or nine inches from the heel. The impressions 
of this appendage present traces similar to what may be made by wiry 
feathers or coarse bristles ; these last appear to have sunk into the ground 
nearly an inch. The toes had penetrated much deeper, and the mud or 
sand appeared to have been raised into a ridge rising several inches around 
their impressions, reminding the observer of the elevation round the 
track of an elephant oyer moist clays Intervals of six feet were noted as 
the length of the stride of the impressor of this ornithichnite. The 
bones of fishes only (Pa/@othrissum) had been discovered in this impressed 
rock. 

If Professor Hitchcock be right in his conclusion that these enormous 
foot-prints are the vestiges of feathered giants, there can be no doubt that 
they justify the remark that they are of the highest interest to the pa- 
leontologist, as they establish the new fact of the existence of birds at 
the early epoch of the new red sandstone formation; and further show 
that some of the most ancient forms of that class attained a size far ex- 
ceeding that of the largest among the feathered inhabitants of the present 
world. 


RED COAT vs. RED SHIRT. 

Not long since at a convivial party, at which Mr. Webster and several 
distinguished lawyers were present, the conversation happening to turn 
on the legal profession, Mr. Webster related the following story. We do 
not pretend to give it in his own peculiar and delightful style: 

‘* When I was a young practitioner,” said Mr. Webster, ‘‘ there was 
but one man at the New Hampshire bar of whom I was afraid, and that 
was old Barnaby. There were but few men who dared to enter the lists 
with him. On one occasion Barnaby was employed to defend a suit for a 
piece of land, brought by a little, crabbed, cunning lawyer, called Bruce. 
Bruce’s case was looked upon as good as lost when it was ascertained that 
Barnaby was retained against him. The suit came on for trial, and Bar- 
naby found that Bruce had worked hard, and left no stene unturned to 
gain the victory. The testimony for the plaintiff was very strong, and 
unless it could be impeached the case of the defendant was lost. 

«< The principal witness introduced by the plaintiff wore a red coat. In 
summing up for the defence, Old Barnaby commenced a furious attack on 
this witness, pulling his testimony all to pieces, and appealing to the jury 
if a man who wore a red coat was, under any circumstances, to be be- 
lieved. ‘ And who is this red-coated witness,’ exclaimed Barnaby, ‘ but 
a descendant of our common enemy, who has striven to take from us our 
liberty, and would not hesitate now to deprive my poor client of his land, 
by making any sort of a red-coated statement ? 

‘* During this h Bruce was walking up and down the bar, greatly 
excited and half convinced that his case was gane, knowing, as he did, 
the prejudices of the jury against any thing British. Whilst, however, 
Barnaby was gesticulating, and leaning forward to the jury in his 


eloquent appeal, his shirt-bosom opened slightly, and Bruce accidentally 
discovered that Barnaby wore a red undershirt. , 

‘« Bruce’s countenance brightened up. Putting both hands in his coat 

kets, he walked the bar with great confidence, to the astonishment of 

is client and all lookers on. Just as Barnaby concluded, Bruce whisper- 





ed in the ear of his client, ‘I’ve got him—your case is safe;’ and, ap- 


'—[Here Bruce made a spring, and catching Barnaby by the bosom of the 





proaching the jury, 
of his adversary. 


** Bruce gave a regular history of the ancestry of his red-coated wi 
ness, proving his patriotism and devotion to the eatery. and his ~ vine 
ter for truth and veracity. « But what, gentlemen of the jury,’ broke 
forth Bruce in a loud strain of eloquence, while his eye flashed fire, 
‘ what are you to expect of a man who stands here to defend a cause based 
on no foundation of right or justice whatever ; of a man who undertakes 
to destroy our testimony on the ground that my witness wears a red coat, 
when, gentlemen of the jury—when, when, when, gentlemen of the jury? 


he commenced his reply to the slaughtering argument 


shirt, tore it open, displaying his red flaanel]—‘ when Mr. Barnaby him- 

self wears a red flannel coat concealed under a blue one” The effect was 

electrical ; Barnaby was beat at his own game, and Bruce gained the 

cause.” N. O. Picayune. 
A CONGRESS SPEECH, — 

We take the following from the Nashville Union: 

During the second session of what is known in history as the “ Coon 
Congress,” floods of light were poured on the land of « Buncombe,” from 
the reservoir of congressional wisdow! Being young and full of fire, we 
were determined to contribute our humble mite towards the advancement 
of the literary, political and miscellaneous knowledge of the age! [The 
person who writes is Mr. H. M. Watterson, formerly a member of Con- 
gress from Tennessee, now editor of the Nashville Union. ] 

It was on the 2d day of July, 1842, (we like to be particular in dates,) 
that Gen. Robert L. Caruthers paid his respects to ‘“* Buncombe” in a 
very able speech. Whilst we were listening to the thunder of his elo- 
quence, we felt a reply crawling all over us, and the moment we heard 
the word ‘‘ Amen,” or its equivalent, we sprang to our feet, and said, in 
a stentorian voice, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker.” Never shall we forget the Speaker’s 
response, for it sunk deep in our affections. ‘‘ The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has the floor.” 

Finding that we had drawn a prize, we just rolled up our sleeves, spit 
on our hands, and pitched into whiggery for about one hour! When our 
terrible labors were concluded, we found our physical strength nearly ex- 
hausted, and down we went to Pettibone’s [at that day afrestaurant in the 
basement of the Capitol,] for medicine! That day and night we took 
some twelve or fifteen doses! The consequence was, that we got up next 
morning with a most intolerable headache! In looking over the morning 
papers we discovered a sketch of our remarks in the House the day be- 
fore. Although they were accurate as far as reported, they were not as 
full as we desired. About this time we met with our colleague and much 
beloved friend, Aaron V. Brown. ‘Look here,” said we, ‘‘ You have it 
in your power to do me a great favor.” 

** What is that?” replied he. 

‘** You heard my reply to Gen. Caruthers on yesterday—now take this 
pe (handing him a morning’s Globe,) and write out my speech at 
ength.” 

‘* Certainly, certainly, sir. 1 will attend to it with pleasure,” washis 
kind response. 

Faithful to his promise, he did it up ‘‘ Brown”—we franked it to our 
constituents—and that was the last we thought of it until our eyes fell 
on the above paragraph. 

Thursday last being Thanksgiving day, we found time, and deemed it 
a suitable occasion, to give the speeeh referred to a re-perusal. It is 
headed, ‘‘ Speech of Mr. Watterson, of Tennessee, on the Veto Message; 
delivered in the House of Representatives.” 

Perhaps our readers would now like to hear our opinion of it. We give 
it with frankness. As written, it is about such a speech as sillier men 
than Solomon would be most heartily ashamed of, and which would reflect 
but little credit on a boy of more than eighteen years of age, much less 
a member of Congress ! 





Scene in the Arkansas Legislature.—An Arkansas paper relates the 
following : 

Nothing rich should ever be lost in this poor world. Doubtless our 
readers have heard of the member of the House styled by ‘“‘ Tar River” 
‘*the man of the white blanket coat.” Now, he is described as ‘ one of 
em,” though it is said that, from some cause, he now wears a red blanket§ 
But to our story. On the 11th inst., when a bill was under discussion iu 
Committee of the Whole, to grant turnpike privileges over the Freeo to 
our countryman, True Wall, and amendments were flowing in from all 
sides for the purpose of destroying the bill, our hero became deeply and 
painfully excited and interested in the fate of the bill. The applicant 
saw that the ‘‘ red blanket” was a bird, and determined to humor him; 
so he placed himself by the stove, just outside the railing, in fall view of 
his man, where they could telegraph one another. Our hero was bobbing 
up and down, opening on every track, and whenever any amendment was 
offered, he would wink at Wall, and W. would intimate whether he liked 
it or not; and so it passed from one amendment to another until it was 
proposed to amend by making it a turnpike taxable. This so much ex- 
cited our hero, that he left his seat, and leaned over the railing, his coun- 
tenance riddled by the intensity of his feelings, and asked W. if he would 
have it ‘‘ in that fix.” The clerk at this point was calling the yeas and 
nays on the amendment; and W., seeing now was the time for something 
rich, replied ; ‘“‘ No; if that passes, the charter may go to h—!” 

Our hero jumped like he had been sitting straddle of a galvanic battery, 
rushed to his seat, mounted his desk, extended both hands towards the 
heavens, and exclaimed at the top of his voice: ‘‘ Gentlemen! gentlemen ! 
stop! stop!” (here the Speaker brought down his mallet, but it was pow- 
erless ; the clerk paused, and all the members began to gather up their 
sides,) ‘‘ I am authorized to say, most em-fat-ically, that if you do pass 
that amendment, the charter may go to h—!”’ 

At this point, the Speaker gave up the contest between dignity and fun 
—spread himself out in his chair, and let it come! and buttons flew in 
every direction! And there was such a soul-up-turning, hearty burst of 
laughter from all, that the very “‘ Wall” shook! and great avalanches of 
stuccoing fell from the weather-side of the old Capitol. 

Young Lawyers.—A young lawyer being asked if he practiced speech- 
making much, replied : 

Iam at itevery morning. Immediately on leaping out of my bed, I 
convert my chamber into the court. I stick that old portrait of father’s 
before the glass, and there’s the judge staring me full in the face. On my 
right I establish a row of boots—those are vhe gentlemen of the jury ; on 
my left is the cupboard, or witness box, while on the chairs before me are 
seated a lot of my learned friends. 

Well, I conceive the case opened. It’s an action for any thing—say for 
breach of promise—and then I begin. If I’m for the plaintiff, of course 
I pile up the pathetic ; if for the defendant, I reduce the thing to a mere 
bagatelle. For the plaintiff, | describe in tones and strains which bring 
tears into the eyes of the row of boots—I mean the intelligent gentlemen 
of the jury—how fondly, how passionately she loved the recreant, base 
and blackhearted defendant. If for him, I transfer her affection to his 
pocket, and undertake to show that she never loved him at all. And I’m 
as likely to be right in the one case as in the other, for how can I tell 
whether she loved him or not. 

In a case of this kind, however, give me the plaintiff. I see a tear 
starting in every eye; I hear the ladies sighing and sobbing all around 
me; while the intelligent men of the jury are blowing their noses with 
unexampled violence, lest it should be thought that they could shed s 
tear; I behold the judge working the facial muscles of his mouth into all 
sorts of shapes, as if from the depths of his emotion he would say, ‘Pll 
tell you what it is, I can’t stand this much longer.’ 

The Persians on Horseback.—At length after & monotonous journey 
of 17 days, during which period we did not see a single human being, we 
reached this city; and as soon as our letters had been received by the 
governor, several Princes, with numerous suites, came to see and compli- 
ment us. A series of speeches in the Persian language were made, and 
we were honored with different titles; such as ‘‘ Masters of the World,” 
“«« Excellencies,” ‘Royal Highness ;” and talking about themselves as 
“Your Slaves, your sacrifices,” &c. Such, however, is the custom am -¢ 
the Persians, and it is pretended that all should conform. _ 

The most interesting part, however, of an istichbal (that is, the cere- 
mony of coming before one), is the djeereeding, which always takes place, 
and one cannot deny*that it is a most manly and noble exercise. I think 
I have already described the game in a recent letter. But here it differs 
slightly from that played by the Bagdadlees. It consists of throwing a 
stick at the adversary, who either turns round on his saddle to catch it, 
or adroitly avoids it. Here, while at full gallop, they fire off their mus- 
kets, and that in turning completely round, so as to hit their adversary. 
Ifjhe is pursuing they throw their guns behind them, draw their swords 
or poniards, fire oft their pistols, and sling them behind immediately they 
are discharged. And this is so dexterously managed that their weapons 
are never in the way. Timer Khan of Kerbella was so expert in this ex- 
ercise, that one day, in presence of the Sheikh of the Shammar, he shot a 
crow from off his horse at full gallop while the bird was directly behind 
him. The Sheikh, who is celebrated for his exploits, was so surprised at 
this feat that he embraced Timer and offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and also promised him the best horses of his tribe. But Timer 
Mirza, who belongs to the Royal family, politely declined the tempting 
offer, to the astonishment of all present. Letter from Horemabad, Oct. 20. 








. at home in the kitchen as the cook. They never trouble themselves much 





Che Spirit of the Cimes. 

















RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Baton Rover, La.... Magnolia Course, Spring Meeting, Tuesday, March 11th. 
Corum, 8.C...... Jockey Club Meeting, Tuesday, 18th Feb. 


Cuapizston, 8S. C.... Washington Course, Annual J. C. Meeting, Wednesday. Feb. 5. 


Mosixe, Ala........- Bascombe Course, Spring Meeting, Tuesday, Mareh 18th 
Nasuvite, Tenn.... Nashville Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Tuesday, May 6. 
Nasuvitte, Tenn.... Trotting Meeting, Tuesday, June 10. 

New On.eans, La.... Bingaman Course, Orleans Jockey Club Meeting, Monday, April 7. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


REPORTS WANTED. 

The Editor is now preparing, for publication, The American Racing 
and Trotting Calendar for 1850. Several races have been run during 
the past year, of which we have received no report; among them are the 
following :-— 

Augusta, Ga.—four matches—Oct. 24, 25, and 26, and Dec. 23. 
Columbia, 8S. C.—January meeting. 
Fairfield, Va.—Racing meeting—commencing Oct. 8. 

"i “ Trotting meeting—commencing Nov. 5. 
Fayette, Mo.—last day of the meeting—Nov. 2. 
Louisville, Ky.—last day of the meeting—Oct. 12. 
Metairie Course, New Orleans—Trotting Sweepstakes—Sept. 22. 
Nashville, Tenn., Walnut Course—Sept. 24. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—July 10, 11, 12. 
Port Tobacco, Md.—Fall meeting—commencing Nov. 5. 
Shreveport, La.—Fall meeting—commencing Oct. 15. 

Owners of winning horses, or the Secretaries of Clubs, will confer a 
favor by forwarding reports of the above meetings at their earliest con- 
venience, in order that they may appear in the Calendar, and the winners 
be duly credited in our annual Lists of Winning Horses. 











Trotting Challenge.—We are authorized to publish the following 
challenge, which appeared in the Philadelphia “‘ Spirit of the Age,” of 
last Saturday :— 

We are authorized by Mr. Charles Clark, to publish the following chal - 
lenge. He will trot under saddle, his bay horse, 15} hands high, mile 
heats, best’3 in 5, against any horse now on the turf (Mac excepted), to g 
in the first week in the month of May. For further information apply to 
Charles Clark, 24 Prune street, Philadelphia. 


Fox Hunting in Maryland.—The St. Mary’s (Leonardtown) ‘ Bea- 
con,” of the 23d ult., contains the following paragragh descriptive of a 
fox hunt in that vicinity :— 

The great event of the past week in our county, was a fox-hunt had 
near the Clifton Factory on last Thursday, with a view to deciding the 
for-some-time mooted question as to which is the fleetest dog in this and 
the two lower districts. The day was a most delightful one, and about 
fifty persons assembled to witness the trial of speed and enjoy the plea- 
sures of the hunt. You had only to kick a bush in those parts, they say, 
to start a fox, and so of course the hounds readily found, and the woods 
were soon pealing with the soul-stirring music. The chase was continued 
until some time in the afternoon, but the dogs failed tokill. With regard 
to the main object which had drawn the party together, the decision was 
in favor of Mr. Thomas Dent’s dog Gaino, he having been the oftenest 
ahead in the run. 


Pretty good for a green ’un.—We learn from the Springfield ‘* Re- 
publican,” that Charles W. Herman, a green New Hampshire boy of 17, 
who calls himself the ‘‘ Swamp Indian,” made a wager that he would 
run from Northampton to Amherst, 7§ miles, and back, in two consecu- 
tive hours. The race came off between the hours of 10 and 12 o'clock. 


MONDAY, Jan. 20, 1851—M ts, best 3 in 5, i 
ae i atch for $50 a side, Mile heats, , in ees D 


POPC CHEE Sere eee e OHHH Sere seseeEHSH SHHHHSEHSHEHH CHOKES oe 


Time not stated. 


QUARTER RACE 0 NG ISLAND. 
7) Jan. 24, 1851—At Sheriff Mott’s, Ang ede and Bridle, Quarter mile 





Minh Daetinioas*n bite: Where oso oo. obo ccc cece ccc deescsihdeded coece e-3 3 
James 8. Remsen’s b. h. Uncle John... cee. cccccccc cece cevsccecececcecsscses 0 2 
Time not stated. L. 1. Farmer. 





TROTTING AND PACING AT NEW ORLEANS, 


SATURDAY, Jan. 4, 1851—Purse $100, of whi to the sec i 
horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. om oe - es oe 

L B Seneemeten’s OB CUR ers cnn coc eee cs ers ¥ i 82:3 
ilram King’s ch. g. Tippecanoe... 1... .0ce cece cccccccceoceees 103 0 

C. S. Ellis’s b. g. Cow Driver 3 ist. 


In the fourth heat Tippecanoe and Cow Driver came in contact, and con- 
siderable damage was done. As it was now quite dark, the judges deemed 
it prudent to postpone the race until the following Wednesday, when it 


was concluded by Gen. Smith taking the purse. The fourth heat was de- 
clared void. 
SARURDAL, Jan 11—Pacing match for $200 a side, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har- 
ne e 
es ee CN eink Sood cece kee ee i ddeceeedineee owele i 
amnapes GS, DOP ara. g; Gim: MAO. 6. oie dacs cidcveds wregemociives 222 
Time, 2:56—3:02—3:27. Track hcavy. 


TUESDAY, Jan. 14—Purse $200, $50 to the second best, for pacers, Mile heats, best 3 in 
5, im harness. 


Se ee PI so ncsh 0-0 bo sn oscaa acs, coh + adnenetabalek Lxastens ooo 
Wig, Me OO, II io 0.00 HERA ace og cece nn cense bo bkatedoeeeecs 222 
Ci, es OD CP IR oo onic Fv inkdene Sika, . GRU Bick betes ee, 3 3 3 


Time, 2:35—2:31—2:30. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 15—Purse $200, $50 to the second best, for all trotting horses 
Two mile heats, in harness. : 
Ts en I AION 0:5 05-0: ich wd Sado eeecea ekg, Katwn GOL e oak) Koes has. oniniwke a3 
WE, TENS: B.S lala, OE MGI 555 oi 5 oc bie ia bcd boda ciee ociccs 2 2 
Time, 5:39—6:23. 
THURSDAY, Jan. 16—Purse $100, for pacing horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har- 
ness. 
BR. B. Bohermerhhorn’s GD. & Gert. Bmtdh..... 000 vescceccccc upeveccvevece - & 33 
Se Oe Oe WU 2 5 cs 55.4 cates s s:0bae on doenes ob cordevns za 8 
ee ee Ce crs pe ee er rns fen: wn &e 3 9 
Time, 2:354;—2:37—2:33—2:37—2:385 
FRIDAY, Jan. 17—Purse $100, for all trotting horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in har- 
ness 
EY LU GN kno oon acuete RN Sure ei neneacbukeetpeenmiese a 3% 
i. MN wa nc od ccuateeDa nthe te conser tiwencce cegetsee eebdee 223 
er ee Pe ee or ty dr 
Time, 2:514—2:51—2:534—2:53. 








THE RIFLE CHALLENGE. 
The last reply of Green & WiLLIAMson is conclusive that they do not 
intend to shoot the rifle matches on any terms, for the proposition I made 
them are fair and equitable, and no man that knows anything about tar- 
get shooting and rifle matching, can just/y say they are not so. Their 
lame excuse for proposing globe sights is not worthy of notice, and they 
have falsely construed my statement about the telescopic sight. The 
terms upon which we differ is, that globe sights are to be used, and there 
is to be ‘* no interferance.” What they meant by interferance in a rifle 
match, we could not divine, and in my last communication I endeavored 
to draw from them a definition of ‘‘ interferance,” and in their last reply 
we have the word defined. It means ‘‘ to have three or four men, with 
flags, ranged along the line of shooting, and another to load, and still 
others crouched over the shooter, to tell him how the wind blows, and 
exactly when to shoot.” Here we have it! and when Webster’s Dictiona- 
ry is again revised, perhaps it will be inserted. If they intend to convey 
the idea that this is the manner that I shoot rifle matches, it is false and 
unjust. As to having men arranged along the line of shooting, with each 
a flag, I never saw it practiced, and cannot conceive of what use they would 
be. Ido not allow any man to load for me when shooting a match, and I 
do not want any assistance to know how the wind blows, or when to shoot. 
All the assistance claimed in my propositions was, in case of sickness 
on my part at the time, to supply my place by some other person or per- 
sons; and I also stated that I should not accept any other proposals. I 





‘* The track was icy, and it was snowing quite hard, but he reached Am- 
herst in 1 hour and 2 minutes, and at half past 11, had run half the dis- | 
tance back, when the snow troubled him so much that he gave up the job, 
without apparently being fatigued. The same boy walked 150 miles last 
Spring, eating but once, and drinking only a glass of liquor on the road,” 


Novel way of Sporting.—The St. Croix “‘ Inquirer” says that the Rev. ' 
L. Dickens, of the Methodist Episcopal Church at St. Paul, called at their 
office lately, and reported as follows:—‘*He came across the prairie 
yesterday, from Mr. Brock’s, on the Ogally river ; and while he and two 
other Minnesotians were driving the distance of 24 miles, shot in their 
sleigh 84 prairie hens from the trees.” 


Another Change.—The time appointed for the meeting of the Columbia 
(S. C.) Jockey Club, has been again changed, and is now fixed for Tues- 
day, Feb. 18th, instead of the 26th. The cause of the above change in 
the time appointed for the races, is to accommodate those gentlemen who 
have race horses in attendance at the Charleston races, all of whom have 
promised to have their several stables in attendance at Columbia on the 
above date. 

A new feature is to be introduced on the third day of the above meet- | 
ing. The purse offered is $150, for three heats; a horse winning one , 
heat, and saving his distance throughout the race, to be entitled to one. | 
third of the purse; if he wins two heats, and saves his distance, two- | 
thirds ; and if he wins three heats, to be entitled to the purse. 

California Hens.—The Rev. Walter Colton, the late Alcalde of Mon- | 
terey, finding it difficult to procure eggs when required, either for love or 
money, bought some hens. We give his description of them :— 


I purchased six hens of an Indian woman for six dollars, and a rooster 
for fifty cents. On asking the woman why she charged only half the price 
for the rooster, she replied that the fellow laid no eggs, and as for his 
crowing, that did nobody any good. Sounder reasons than these could 
not be furnished in a much higher place than a hen coop. The habits of 
these hens are a little singular. They are perfectly tame, and as much 


about a nest, but deposit their eggs where they find it most convenient; | 
one takes a tea tray, another the ironing table, a third the oven, and there | 
is one that gets inte the cradle. She is not at all disturbed by the toss- 
ing of the little fellow, on whose premises sheis intruding. Neither she | 
nor of her feathered sisters cackle when they leave their nest. They | 
don’t think that anything worth making ado about has come to pass. The | 
rooster, it is true, picks up a little, and, perhaps, feels a feather taller. 
But this is the vue of his sex. There are a great many who crow over , 
what others have done. 


Good Shot.—The Baltimore “‘ Sun” says, that a gentleman residing 


on Easton Neck Island, in Kent county, Md., shot with a rifle, afew dayg | 


ago, 4 swan weighing 30 pounds, directly through the head, at a distance 
of four hundred yards. It measured from the extremities of its spread 
wings 7 feet 4 inches. 


——- 


The Half Century.—An exchange paper says :—The last half century 
contributed more to the progress of science and civilization than any si- 
milar period of time since the Christian era. 

Within the last fifty years the steam-engine, the power-loom, the spin- 
ning jenny, the cotton-gin, the use of pit-coal, in the production of iron 
and the manufacture of gas, the magnetic telegraph, which has just begun 
to beiae. its usefulness, and many other inventions and discoveries, 
beari ectly upon every human interest, have been either originated 
or for the first time brought into actual service. However important the 
political events of the half century have been, and however nations have 
advanced towards political perfection, the progress which science has 
made in that period, has undoubtedly contributed the most toward aug- 

— the comforts of civilization and improving the condition of hu- 
manity. 
A little boy hearing his father say, ‘‘ There is a time for all things,” 


| the subject is unnecessary. 


cannot alter my position, and unless they accede to my propositiens, or 
show that they are not fair and equitable, I shall take no farther notice of 


the matter. MorGAN JAMES. 
Utica. N. Y., Jan, 25th, 1851. 





To Messrs. Green and Williamson.— Sirs : We presume that in your 
last letter in reply to M. James, you intended to apply to us the rather 
startling epithet of abettors. We cannot understand how any act of M. 
James’s or ours, connected with this attempt at rifle-matching, can be 
distinguished as a crime ; and we would seriously advise you in future, 
either to consult the dictionary and grammar, or fee a penny-a-liner to 
render your productions intelligible. 

The undersigned have to say, that they are willing to match Messrs. 
Green and Williamson on the following terms, to wit :—We will shoot a 
60 shot string, at 220 yards distance, at rest, for the sum of five hundred 
dollars a side ; using three rifles made by M. James, of Utica, shooting 
20 shots from each rifle, against Messrs. G. and W., using three rifles in 
like manner, made by the late Edwin Wesson, and the shortest string to 


‘take the money. Twenty shots of the above match to be shot on each day 


for three consecutive days. The day after the above match is decided, 
we will shoot a 20 shot string match, at rest, at 220 yards distance, for 
the sum of 100 dollars a side, using a James’ rifle against said. G. and W. 
using a Wesson rifle. The above matches to be shot in the neighborhood 
of Albany, three months from the time of acceptance, and be in all re- 
spects fair, and shot according to the usual rules of target-shooting. 
These matches to be shot either with telescopic or globe sights, as Messrs. 
G@.-and W. may decide upon at the time of acceptance, and neither party 
to have any personal assistance other than themselves; and either one of 
said parties to shoot one or both of the above matches. The money tobe 
put into the hands of the Editor of the ‘‘ Spirit,” and in case either party 
do not shoot the matches at the time and place agreed upon, the sum of 
200 dollars to be forfeited, and the Stanwix Hall, at Albany, to be the 
place of meeting. The rifles to be used in these matches by Messrs. G, 
and W., to be bona fide Wesson Rifles. 

If the terms of the above matches be unsatisfactory, further notice of 
Joun R. CHAPMAN. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 24th, 1851. JorEL D. Owen. 





ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 


TURKEY HUNTING. 

Not long ago (or rather it seems to me as buta short time since, 
although I was then quite “a chap,”) I had never killed a wild turkey, | 
and I must acknowledge that I was tolerably ‘* green.” So one pleasant 
morning “ Pa” gave me permission to go, in company with a young friend 
named Robert, to go to the residence of an old veteran hunter who lived 
about thirty miles from ‘‘ our house.” Although I was not very far ad- 
vanced in years, still I could shoot tolerably well with the rifle, for it Was | 
always my especial business to shoot the squirrels from around the corn- 
fields—often I have killed fifty in a day, without ‘‘ joking.” 

But to my story. I took my little rifle and started off in high glee. 
The boys in town used to call me’, little old South Paw,” from my habit 
of shooting left-handed, and of course my companion introduced me to 
L. (for that was the old hunter’s name) as ‘‘ Mr. South Paw.” We ar- 
rived at his residence about 3 o’clock p.m., and, after feeding our horses 
and partaking of something ourselves, I proposed that myself and Bob 
should take his dogs and go and try to kill a wild turkey by ourselves. 

We had not gone more than two hundred yards before we heard the 
dogs barking. ‘‘ There,” says Bob, ‘ they have ‘treed’ a turkey, I know.” 
We hastened to the spot, and there, sure enough, was a turkey sitting 














climbed up behind his mother’s chair, and, whispering in her ear, asked, 
‘« When was the proper time for hooking sugar out of the sugar-bowl ?” 


in the top of a tall cotton-wood tree. I was in advance and saw the tur- 





key first, and, without taking any aim, I fired, but missed it. As yet 


; | Bob to get his gun. 


. 


Feb. \, 


TROTTING ON THE ICE NEAR ALBANY. Bob had not discovered it. —_ 


I sat my gun up against a tree, and Tan to 


“No,” says he, “I want to shoot myself.” 

“ Well,” says I, “ why don’t you fire away then, there is the turkey.’ 

“« Where ?” said he—«J can’t see any turkey.” “ 

At last he handed me his gun, and I fired, not 
lar aim, and down came the turkey. 

The fact was, Bob was much more excited than me, for he, 
paying any attention to the dogs or to the direction that I shot, w 
ing up an old moss-oak fifty yards off. After examining our b 
becoming fully satisfied that I had actually killed a turkey, Bob wanteg 
to go on and kill one himself, but to this I would not consent—I was fy 
going back, and so I started and Bob followed. L. was sitting on the “ton 
er for us, and as soon as we had got within hailing distance, he ‘liek 
out— 

ss Hurrah ! for you, boys !—who killed it, Bob, you or South Paw» 

I did not like that name much, but still I had rather be called that th 
not have the ‘‘ honor” of killing that turkey. ba 

‘* Now, boys,” said L., ‘* you must go with me after supper, 
show you how to kill turkeys in the night; there is a 
on the other side, about three miles off, wh 
roost, and as the moon will shine, 
than in the day.” 


atte — me we saddled our horses and rode up the creek 
rate a wept and left our horses. After proceed. 
arther on foot, L. inti 
resale iidinek aan: ot, L. suddenly stopped, and pointing to 
“ There is where we will cross as we com i 
up at the turkey-roost there is another joa ici 
: : had forgotten to tell you, that along the bank of the creek there was 
ar i i i 
7 ge quantity of timber, while all the surrounling country was prai- 
We were proceeding quietly along, when suddenly L. again came toa 
“~- and, pointing to a dark object before us, said— 
me ae you see that wolf? I think that I can kill him, although it 
He had scarcely finished speaking when he fired his gun, and a depressed 
yelp from the animal told that L. could shoot sure enough in the night 
Upon going up, we saw by “ the light of the moon” that it was a very 
large wolf, and that the bullet had struck him in the neck, killing him 
ao We did nothing more than to give him “ our respects” 
We were soon across the creek and at the «“ turkey roost,” and com- 
menced our depredations. By getting the turkey between us and the 
moon, we managed to kill one at every shot, and in half an hour we had 
all three of us bagged twelve of them. I took them all and hung them 
up in a tree, to keep the wolves from them, until morning, when we in- 
tended to come after them. Having done this, we started back on the Op- 
posite side of the creek to which we had came. 
While we were on our way, L. showed me a large turkey gobbler di- 
rectly over my head. I shot it, and of course had to carry it home. 
Wishing to test my courage, L. told me to go down on the bank of the 
creek, and he would go along the edge of the prairie, accompanied by Bob. 
I consented, and followed the course of the creek alone, thinking about 
wolves, and, what was worse, getting off from my course in trying to get 
round a marsh. While I was in this “ fix,” I suddenly heard what ap- 
peared to me to be about twenty wolves, not more than twenty yards off. 
I dropped my gun and “ took a tree,” but, by the time I had got to the 
top, L. and Bob came running up, laughing and hallooing that they had 
treed a turkey now! You may be sure that I was rather ashamed of 
myself. Since that I have lived with L., and find that, although he was 
fond of quizzing boys, yet he was a “ fust-rate fellow.” 


without taking particu. 


Without 
as look- 
ird, and 


and I wil) 
place up the creek, 
ede ere & great many turkeys 
it will be better to hunt in the night 





DEER HUNTING. 
We were soon off, and this time we took half a dozen dogs with us, 
** for,” L. said, ‘‘ if we have the dogs with us, we could more easily find 
our deer.” I carried the gun, and before we had gone far, I saw a very 
fine doe standing about one hundred yards off, and L. said that his gun 
could easily shoot that far. I shot at the deer, and all the dogs started 
after her, and L., who sat on his horse while I shot, immediately followed, 
but I went to re-loading my gun, which I soon did, and then went after 
my comrade. I soon found him—he had dismounted, and was apparently 
getting something out of a small pond of water. It was but a moment 
before I discovered that it was my deer. 
L., as I said before, was a very expert hunter, and was a)so fond of learn- 
ing others, so he set me to cleaning the deer—that is, I had to skin it, 
cut off the feet and head, and hang the remainder up, to keep the wolves 
from devouring it while we were absent. 
Under my friend’s directions I soon had my job finished, and we started 
on towards where the deer was which had been killed the previous even- 
ing. Upon arriving at the red handkerchief we halted, and L. said to 
me— 
‘‘ Now, young man, that deer, in my opinion, is not one hundred and 
fifty yards from this spot. 
He had hardly finished speaking, when old Rover (one of the best of 
dogs,) was seen running around in every direction, apparently trying to 
get the wind of something. 

‘«‘ Now,” said L., ‘ that is the deer—keep a good look out.” 

As soon as he had finished speaking, he started off in a lope towards 
where Rover had gone, and soon disappeared in the bushes, but almost in 
@ moment he came running out as fast as his horse could go, encouraging 
his dogs, who kept up a continual roar (yelping). As he passed by me 
he cried out— 

«© A wolf! a wolf !—eome on !” 

He needed not to have told me what it was, for I had seen the wolf as 
soon ashe did. One of the dogs, a greyhound, caught the wolf before he 
had gone a quarter of amile. As soon as he had overtaken them, L. jumped 
down, and drawing his knife from its scabbard, was going to plunge 1 
into the wolf, as I cried out— 

‘Stop! stop !—let us see the fight between him and the dogs !” 

But he did not notice me, and before I could say anything more the 
wolf was nearly cut to pieces. 

“ Now,” said L., ** you trifling rascal! you have been eating my deer; 
and I got ‘ your note’ for it, but I wish I had not cut you to pieces 80; 
for the sake of your hide !” 

‘‘ How did you happen to see that fellow 2” said I. 

«© Why,” he replied, ‘‘I went with Rover into them bushes, where I 
knew my deer ought to be, and the first thing I knew, up jumped 4 wolf 
before me out of the bushes ; he has been eating my deer, and was S0 full 
he could not run, or we should not have caught him so easy. But let us 
go on and hang up that deer, if there is any of him left, but I have 20 
doubt but what all them wolves which I saw yesterday morning up0? 
‘ Deer Creek’ have been here, and if they have, we need not look for our 
deer.” 

We were riding along through the thick bushes, when L. suddenly 
stopped, and said— 

‘«« There, now, didn’t I tell you so!” 

I looked in the direction which he pointed out, and there lay some bones 
and the head of an old buck. It was now evident that what L. had said 
in relation to the number of wolves which had been there was true, and 
after spending a few remarks upon the character of wolves, none of eg 
were by any means complimentary, we left the Field.” H. T. 





i i i “6 Bi Hall 
A law firm, a short time since, existed at Buffalo, as ‘ Fillmore, 
& Haven.” One of these gentlemen is President of the United States, 
another Postmaster General, and a third is just elected to Congress. 
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FIELD SPORTS IN MISSISSIPPI. | 
BY A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 





Dear “ Spirit.”—Having an inkling that our village has as much right 
to a place in the public prints as any other, I send you a slip. 

Now, we have no great stable of turf stock, but as good farm stock as 
any other body, or set of bodies. We have no harriers, terriers, pointers, 
nor setters, but our ears are, almost daily, cheered by the spirit-stirring | 
sound of as good a pack of fox and deer hounds as was ever boasted by the 


uke of Buckingham, 
famed D “ Who had hounds of his own, 
As good as e’er was known.”’ 


We have a daily—not train—but mail; and among our citizens are to 
be found some as good rifle shots as ever peeped over a Tryon cr Wesson; 
and a few fowlers, who would make old Joe Manton laugh again; of the 
former I will introduce to you Uncle Denny, who can, with rifle, stop the 
feetest buck, as he flies like wind before the hounds ; and of the latter, I 
take pleasure in introducing to you my worthy friend Willis, who has 
made such good sport among the duck, and other feathered tribe, that 
his name is proverbial; nor must I forget my friend the Major, who is 
as fond of his reel, gut, fly, and hook, as any old maid of her rouge, and 
thinks no more of taking a mess of trout before breakfast (late, of course,) 
than a Mexican maid of an afternoon siesta. Perhaps you would like to 
learn how we hunt down West here. I'll just give you a day’s sport for 
your own private entertainment. 

Having hunted none for some time, we were all in for it, but the dog 
manager being out ef the way, we determined to have some sport among 
the smaller quadrupeds and water fowl. 

“ Spirit,” had you been seated on some grassy eminence in our vieini~ 
ty, on one sunny Friday morning, in the month of Nevember, you might 
have seen Willis, the Major, and myself, with guns and other munitions 
for camp fare, not like the heroes of James, on horseback, but tradging 
along afoot, en route for the river swamp, where we arrived and stuck 
down stakes for camp, just as the sun approached his meridian altitude. 
Soon all hands were ready for the hunt, Willis and myself carrying dou- 
ble stub-twists, and the Major one of Tryon’s best; each, as is common, 
took his owm route, the Major to the dry swamp, Willis to the switch 
cane, and your humble correspondent to the channel of the river, which 
was visited by quantities of all kinds of duck, except the canvass-back, 
which does not visit our shores. 

You cannot imagine, nor ean] paint the restiess anxiety of the party, 
each eager to bag more game than his neighbor. The rules of the hunt 
being to kill all game fit for table use, or in other words, take all fish, flesh 
or fowl, that is edible, now ever and anon could be heard the booming of 
the double gun, with am occasional keen crack, of the well aimed rifle, 
ringing across the swamp. Thus passed the time until nightfall, which 
overteok me some mile and a half from camp, creeping, half bent, over a 
bank, te get in range of a large flock of mallard ; having taken down a 
brace of them as they arese, alarmed at the noise of, as I thought, my 
noiseless epproach. I made my way to the camp, killing some squirrel 
on the way, when it was-so dark, that shooting was all guess work, but 
having lived among Yankees, I found it easy going. I arrived at camp 
just as the huge log fire lent to the forest, for some distance around, a 
bright glow, rendering allin the back grounddark as Erebus. The mag- 
nificence of such a scene can only be imagined, and that faintly, by you 
city chaps, who never saw a wood after dark. To behold the majestic 
oak, the stately birch, the towering elm, and the spreading holly, illu- 
mined by the burning pile, casting their long shadows in the distance, 
while every twig and leaf reflects back the glowing light, daguerreotyping 
in silver tints the stately monarch of the forest, is a sight gloriously 
grand, and beautifully sublime, a fit subject for the poet’s pen or the 
painter’s pencil. 

Hold! off the track—all right, now—here goes again. I found Willis 
and the Major, coats off, sleeves up, and poker in hand, preparing the 


evening meal, with as much ease to themselves, and delight to me, as. 


could a French cook, just from the city of European fashion With all 
the acutely nice judgment and delicate imagination of an epicure, they 
dismembered various smal] quadrupeds—fruits of the day’s sport—discus- 
sing, as they placed them in a small stew pot, the claims-each piece was 
entitled to, on account of its superiority of flavor, with as much earnest- 
hess as though it were to be served up before delicate females, at the 
board of the nobility, instead of being devoured by a tyro of keen set, 
rough hunting appetites, with finger, and on bits of bark, in lieu of the 
China plate and silver fork. 

As the Major and Willis thus employed themselves, breaking the sur- 
rounding stillness with an occasional jolly good laugh, I threw down my 


bag of game, which, on examination, was found to contain three brace of 


duck and-six of squirrel. After the game was cared for, all hands betook 
themselves to the stew pot, where (thanks to the Major and Willis for 
their culinary skill,) there was ample food for as many more. Oh! what 
a supper—old Epicurus would have esteemed it royal. With our appe- 
tites, kings and priests, lords and aldermen, would have thought it far 
superior to the brain of the peacock, suited to the delicate appetites of 
Celestial gentry. The supper being enjoyed to our satisfaction, Havanas 
Were passed around. Reclining on our blankete, spread on the ground, 
each vied with the other, as the smoke of the weed gracefully curled over 
our heads, in making sport and relating the many adventures of life. As 
the evening advanced, the quick wit of Willis, and the droll pith of the 
Major, rendered more acute by the contents of a small pocket flask, con- 
vulsed the company (now more than doubled by other hunters who came 


to our fire,) with laughter to such a degree, that trusses were likely to be | you he was a gambler and a drunkard,” letting go my afm, and pointing to | nothin 


in demand. Thus passed the evening, in eating, drinking, smoking, and 
the relation of anecdote, perhaps more apropes around a camp fire than 
in the ladies’ saloon; and thus passes many a day and night in our back- 
Woods, but we do not confine ourselves to this kind of hunting—many a 
fine buck affords us elegant sport, and often, for miles around, the ferest 
Tings with the cry of the deep-mouthed hound in the fox-chase, nor <does | 
the ringtailed coon escape; an account of all of which I will give you in| 
future, should I be admitted as one of your correspondents, which you | 
Will please signify on reception of this. We read the « Spirit” down here | 


—nhone goes half so well, not even cogniac. 
SprinG Dace, Miss., Jan. 10, 1851. 


BeaGur. | 





MY FIRST TRIP WITH AUNT BETTY, 


Written for the “Spirit of the Times,” by Jonw Smitu, 





Mothers think that they know how to manage children, but aunts think 
differently; mothers are fond, but aunts are doting. I had an aunt who, 
as My Mother was wont to say, used to spoil me, and any and everybody 
knows how loth a dear old vestal aunt is to think hardly of a nephew who 
is respectful and really kind. The first steamboat trip that mine under- 
took was under my protection, after I was grown. She had lived in the 








ing down, but such was the crowd, that my venerable relation had to oc- 
cupy a state-room for the first two nights near the social hall, where men 
sat up very late, and her ears, that had been habituated to rural sounds 
—the hooting of the ghostly ow] or the watch dog’s bark—had to drink 
in strange and unaccustomed noises. We made no acquaintances the first 
day, and my uneasy aunt wouldn’t retire to her upper berth unless I 
spread myself out to my snooze before her very door. I had by much ex- 
ertion obtained a berth; but this knocked all such comfortable arrange- 
ments in the head. 

I had with difficulty made successful court to the drowsy God, and wag 
travelling quite sharply in the land of dreams, when indefinitely disa- 
greeable sensations began to steal upon me, which were produced, as my 
ears gradually forced me to believe, by the calling of my name. I was 
lying on my back, and the first object before my awaked eyes was Aunt 
Betty’s head. The little ventilating window over the door of her state- 
room was raised, and she had squeezed her fringed night-cap through the 
narrow aperture. ‘‘ John, John, make ’em stop; I can’t sleep for the 
noise, and tell em all that if they don’t stop driving so fast I’ll leave the 
boat directly.” 

But I, as well as Aunt, had some exciting scenes to go through, and these 
few lines are not altogether relative to her. She had made, by the atten- 
tion of the Captain, the acquaintance of a lady more travelled than her- 
self, which assisted me very much, and, independent of my gratitude to 
this lady for her kindness to Aunt, and my obligations on the score of the 
relief to myself, I became very much interested in her for her charming 
qualities. Aunt Betty would praise me to her as so good and pure, and 
affectionate in feeling, and so innocent of all those monstrous vices of 
which she had read and heard. Seeing this going on, and my conscience 
being unable to assent to the justice of her laudations, I could not endure 
that the young lady should suspect me of fooling and hoodwinking the 
good old soul. So, to praises spoken before my face, 1 would interpose 
my denial, and tell my aunt that she had no idea how I had changed in 
the several years that I had lived in New Orleans, away from her; and 
the young lady, from that nice little mischief and coquetry that often in- 
cites the sex, took my side of the question, but, per consequence, not my 
part. She would sometimes combat my aunt’s theory so earnestly that I 
felt uneasy and wretched ; but Aunt Betty’s confidence in John was not 
to be shaken. It was not built upon the sand; ‘‘ hadn’t she known me 
ever since I was born, and watched me, and knew me better than I did 
myself?” 

On one occasion her faith was put toa severe test. When the boat was 
‘‘ under way,” the ladies never approached the social hall, but kept their 
own cabin at the stern, and the distance, as well as the pile of trunks be- 
tween, prevented social hall dissipations from being witnessed by them. 
Occasionally I took a hand at cards, but when the boat stopped, I would 
leaye the table, to see if my acquaintances wished me to escort them 
ashore. One day I had taken a drink, and was seated at play with a pile 
of silver before me, and “a big pile of a pot” in the centre of the table. 
I looked at my cards, and, to my great excitement, found that I held four 
kings. There seemed to be other large hands out, and I thought I could 
play better upon another drink, so after proposing it to the party, I had 
called out, ‘‘ Bar-keeper, send liquor for this crowd, whiskey for myself,” 
when, ‘ John!” I heard, and, by the Lord! there stood Aunt Betty. She 
had felt more at home for having inhabited the boat several days, and as 
it was ‘“‘rounding too” at a wood-yard (though I was unconscious of it), 


that she had reached at last her home, and the boat was stopping to put 
her out—also, that they would meet with me on the guards, or the boiler 
deck. 
Some who read this will understand that it wasn’t easy to throw down 
such a hand as I had, so I concluded to step to my aunt, and whisper that 
I would attend her on the guards in less than a minute. I left my chair 
with that intent (as my companions were drinking), with my glass of 
whiskey in one hand, and, under the infiuence of a desire to preven tthe 
other players from seeing my cards, I had kept them, ina state of absent- 
mindedness, in my other hand. AsI approached the ladies I was sur- 
prised at the anxiety of my dear old aunt. 
‘** Bless me, what’s the matter ?” said 1. 
With tearful eyes, the old lady replied— 
‘‘ Why, John, dear Mary has got to her home, and is going to get off 
here.” 
“Oh? it isn’t possible !” I exclaimed, in such a condition of thunder- 
struck-ed-ness that I didn’t know cards from whiskey. 
I won’t describe my feelings, but suffice it to say, that I had a vague 


idea thet I was wretched, and Miss Mary very dear. @! 


‘Words are all too weak 
The emotions of the heart te speak.”’ 


‘* Ah, there comes my dear father for me. Good-bye, Mr. Smith.” 
‘«* Let-me assist you off the boat, Miss Mary,’ I hurriedly exclaimed, 
and extended my elbow towards her. 





along, and after we landed, I was endeavoring to express (but in words 
the arrangement of which has eseaped me) how utterly astounded I was, 
for I had been under the impression that she was under charge of the 
Captain, for New Orleans, and how I was grieved that the peculiarly 
pleasant acquaintance I had formed with her should be broken upon so 


our young friend had induced her to come down the cabin, by telling her . 


She placed her arm within mine, and we left the boat. As we went 


mcaiiieimemenaal 
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from which no warmth of feeling is ever communicated to another, so the 
starched sheets might be non-conductors of agreeable warmth, and forth- 
with ejected them, and hauled all the blankets from the upper berth, 
which I piled on, and lay, like a merino sheep, smothered in wool. It 
was of no use, still I was freezing, so I pulled down the matress too, and 
then I sunk into troubled doze. And in trouble I fancifully lay, you may 
rely upon it, P., for as I dosed I dreamed, and methought I was clasped: 
in the harms of a hangel,as a Cockney would say ; but suddenly, by a 
twist in the dream, she turned into a mermaid, with long flowing tresses, 
all dripping with salt water—bona fide wring/ets, which she persisted in: 
shaking over my face. 

Eyes, nose and mouth were nearly full and freezing, and the mermaid 
struggled to get away, and in my determination to Kold her fast I awoke, 
and sure enough there were all my ignoble features salted down—com- 
pletely saturated with cold salt-water spray from an air-port, which had 
worked itself partially open for my particular benefit. Well, I never 
swear, but then and there you might have heard some old fashioned 
growling, if you had been on the spot, which, fortunately for you, you 
were not. 

Morning at length appeared, and I turned out, feeling like a half-wet 
swab—no diminution of disagreeable weather, and but small indications 
of a blow, yet the morning following we ran into it—right into the tail- 
end of a gale, which had kicked up a sea as is a sea. 

Ye gods! how the steamer jumped from wave to wave, or wallowed in 
the trough ; but she is a great sea-boat, and pointed her wedge-like bows 
at the rampant billows with defiant contempt, yet she rolled—great cy- 
prus logs, how she rolled! wheel-houses under and all over occasionally, 
but came out dry—like an old loon diving a flash, who comes to the sur- 
face again, and shakes the water off his oily feathers, and is again all dry, 
just so was the Mexico buono. 

I had turned out early—always do ina gale, that I may get ready te 
go ashore—and found the stewards and boys setting the tables for break- 
fast. 

‘ Steward,” said I, ‘those tables are not lashed—they’ll fetch away 
as sure as fate.” 

‘*No they won’t,” said he, “‘ they’re cleated.” 

‘* Well, you’ll see.” : 

And the mess boys piled on the good things—par parenthese, I never 
lived so well in all my life at sea, ason board this ship. Well, on came 
the beef steaks, venison steaks, broiled chickens and omelets, and a tall 
urn of hot coffee. My eyes, how the ship rolled! It seemed that just 
then she was bound to have some sport. 

‘* What the devil are you doing there ?” said I, to an Irish waiter, who 
was hanging on to the table. 

‘** Houlding it up, sir,” said he. 

**Let go, and come away, or you’ll capsize it,—shove it over, you bog- 
trotting mule.” 

But the words were hardly spoken, ere the ship gave a tremendous 
lurch to leeward, and away went the table, waiter and all, against the 
bulkhead, with a smash and a crash that frightened the sea gulls as they 
skimmed o’er the billows. Oh! what a wreck of matter was there! My 
room was to leeward, and, fool like, I had left the door open that it might 
air, notwithstanding I could hardly keep my scratch on, even with patent 
springs, e/ viento was so high and strong. The Irish waiter lay under 
the table, and the hot coffee was pouring itself on him. 

‘* Howly Moses,” he roared, ‘‘ the biler is busted.” 

‘* Haul him out,” said I, ‘* he’ll suffocate where he is.” 

So we got him by the legs and hauled him up to windward. But was 
not my room in a ridiculous plight. Butter, bread, salt, vinegar, cayenne 
and mustard, were all mixed up together, and plastered o’er the berth 
and deck, and I stood holding on and grinning a ghastly smile at a new 
coat smeared with fresh butter and tomato catsup. ‘‘ Oh! Francis,” I groan- 
ed, “if you had known this you would not have trusted me, for of all men 
who hate to have their garments spoiled, Francis takes the lead.” 

But now we set to work manfully to clear the wreck—I love to work 
in a gale of wind, and lent a hand pleasurably to lash the tables and ww 
range the edibles once more for fast-breaking. Prepared now aqal! 
points, we enjoy the goods the gods have sent us. The gale is passed, and 
we are now agreeably roiling down by the Island of Abico, sndif any- 
thing further occurs you shall know. 

P.M. OQOnthe Bahama banks. Two fathoms—two and. a. dalf—clear 
light blue pellucid water. Only think, a steamship of twelve hundred 
tons sailing over twelve feet of water, through which one can see the 
white sandy bottom studded with rocks all covered with moss. 

And now we have just finished off the greatest sport that I havg tnjoy- 
ed for many a day. 

El Capitan furnished us with fishing lines, large hooks, and a wad of 
pork well lashed on, and we trailed them astern. A school of dolphins 
comes scudding by, and quickly at the bait they fly—so rabid are they, 
that when they catch the hook they jump five feet clear of the water. 

Haul in, haul in; hand over hand we haul ’em in, until we have taken 
fifteen, all lying on the deck and beautifully dying. The finest sight afloat 
are these dolphins while life is ebbing from them. All the prismatic 
colors of the rainbow are clearly shadowed from their ‘sides as they lie 
gasping for breath, and it is almost a sin to let them die, and sorely was 








abruptly. 
Earnest truth and sincerity beams unmistakably ia the eye, and it 





hensible sex! she turned to my aunt and said—‘* Now look; didn’t I tell 


| my hands, which, to my horror, still held firmly the whiskey and the cards. 
I pitched them in the muddy current, and blundered forth some apology, 
| that was, however, hushed up by my aunt Betty declaring that I was the 
oddest boy im the world, and had just jerked up them cards and some- 
body’s whiskey to make her believe I was a bad fellow. But, toshow the 
mischief of a girl when she suspects a youth te be influenced by her 
charms, and his heart almost trembling in her toils, Miss Mary, to my 
utter amazement, indulged in a ringing laugh, again took my arm, and 
we returned to the boat—for she had fooled my simple old aunt and my- 
self also—and continued with us to this Crescent City. 

I had nothing more to do with cards or drinks, and by the time of our 
arrival here I was, in the way of love, a used up man; but whether Miss 
Mary and I became matrimonially fixed in due course of time, peculiar 
circumstances hinder me from mentioning. My dear old Aunt Betty! 
through her simple manners and natural heart I met with sweet Miss 


Mary. Joun Smiru. 
New Orceans, Jan. 15th, 1881. 


A TRIP FROM NEW YORK TO FLORIDA. 


SreaMeR Mexico (at sea), January 10th, 1851. 
Dear P.—The last night in New York I spent over in Jersey (good 





speaks alse in the actions. Miss Marysaw it all; but eh! ye incompre- | 


I tempted to throw them overboard, but my friends were delighted, so I 
| forced down the sentiment—and the Lord knows I have but little of the 
| article to spare. 
| Sunday morning, 12th inst. Tortugas Island all in sight. Bearing down 
upon the light—bad light is that upon this island; why so? Because, 
g but fog and mist, and rain, have spread a pall o’er land and main 
ever since the tars of Spain first came turtleizing there. So, you'll ob- 
| Serve, the Tortugas light can’t be seen in the night, because of the dura- 
| tion of the obscuration, and by the same token the rain is pouring down 
(now, but no liasi—Spanish for you, any how—we are rolling down ten 
| knots or more, along the West Floridian shore. 
| Great country is this State of Florida—over the left. A tongue of 
land, or rather sand, stretching far out in the ocean, it scarcely produces 
| enough to keep a regiment of soldados over a banyan day without being 
put on short allowance of provent; and yet her leading men are rampant 
| for secession from the Union. ‘Oh! whata tangled web we weave, when 
| first we venture to deceive,” says ‘Sir Walter,” but there is no decep- 
| tion about this sand ; it is the whitest and cleanest, and purest withal, that 
ever has scoured a cottage or hall: but it will only grow water melons, 
, and on such fodder only a pig can thrive, but other animals scarcely keep 
|alive. Why so the pig? Because he eats the rind—a hoggish taste so far 
| behind the age we live in, that ’twill sure be seen the Jews were right in 
_making him unclean. 


Tuesday, 14th. Going into the Mississippi through Pass a Sontre, a 
| new pass with eleven feet water on the bar. Should have been here yes- 
_terday but for an accident. The valves became choked—had to blow off 


country nearly all her life, down to the grey hair time o’ day, and as is Irish that, but it is down, so let it rest), at the elegant mansion of my | Steam, pump out hot water, and cool the boiler. And now we are over 


the result generally, she fell into that category denominated by travelled | 
folks ‘* green.” 

We reached Cairo, where we purposed to take passage on a larger boat 
going thence to New Orleans, but none being at hand, we had to geton a 
Wharf-boat. Aunt’s ears had been alive to all the ‘‘raw head and bloody 
bone” stories, as we came down the Ohio, about steamboat accidents, and 
she was in such a state of excitability that I could hardly induce her to 
Temain on the wharf-boat. ‘“‘Oh! John, take me on the land; just to 
think of being blown up on such a horrid-looking thing as this.” Most 
folks know, though my aunt Betty didn’t, that such a “ thing” has no 
more steam about it than an Indian canoe. 

Well, in the course of events we found passage on a large steamer go- 








friend, the Hon. 


steeples of the Island of Manhatto, while running down the bay in the | 
splendid steamship‘above headed. Great guns, how it blew, and how cold 
it was when we got rid of our pilet outside of Sandy Hook at << ten-six,” 
or thereabouts. Very soon dark night shut in all around, and it blew 
and snew harder, and colder grew, until I thought it most judicious to 
turn into my berth. Whoever goes to sea for pleasure on our hard wea- 
ther coast in the winter season, is a fool for his pains—and the cold com- 
fort he sustains is too good for him. 

In my bunk I could not sleep, it was so cold—the sheets were new and 
starched, and I thought perhaps, like a starched and stiffened Demoise/, 





,M. P. of the 5th District of said State, and on | the bar, and breasting the tide in this muddiest of rivers, and here I’ll 
Saturday, 4th inst., took a last and lingering look at the towers and come toan anchor. ‘Dem yours mest traly; 


Tn a current, ** MARINUS.” 





The First Printed Book.—It is a remarkable and most interesting fact 
that the very first use to which the discovery of Printing was applied, 
was the production of the Holy Bible. This was accomplished at Mentz 
between the years 1450 and 1455. Of the first — Bibles, eighteen 
copies are now know to be in existence, four of which are printed on vel- 
lum. Two of these are in England, one being in the Greenville collec- 
tion. One is in the Royal Library of Paris. Of the fourteen remaining 
copies, ten are in England—there being copies in the libraries of Oxford, 
Edinburgh and London, and seven in the collections of different noblemen. 
The vellum copy has been sold as high as $1,300. : 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 





ACTORS AND THEIR SALARIES. 

In all ages successful actors have been an uncommonly well paid com- 
munity. “This is a substantial fact which no one will deny, however opi- 
uions may differ as to the comparative value of the histrionic art, when 
ranked with poetry, painting and seulpture. The actor complains of the 

uliar condition attached to his most brilliant triumphs—that they 

e with the decay of his own physical powers, and are only perpetuated 
for a doubtful interval through the medium of imperfect imitation—very 
often a bad copy ofan original which no longer exists to disprove the libel. 
In the actor's case, then, something must certainly be deducted from 
posthumous renown ; but this is amply balanced by living estimation and 
@ realized fortune. There are many instances of great painters, poets, 
and sculptors, (aye, and philosophers too,) who could scarcely gain a live- 
lihood ; but we should be puzzled to name a great actor without an enor- 
mous salary. The actor who can command this, by laboring in his voca- 
tion, and whose ears are continually tingling with the nightly applause 
of his admirers, has no reason to consider his lot a hard one, because pos- 
terity may assign to him in the Temple of Fame a less prominent niche 
than is occupied by Milton, who, when alive, sold ‘‘ Paradise Lost” for 
fifteen pounds, or by Rembrandt, who was obliged to feign his own death, 
before his pictures would provide him adinner. If these instances fail 
to content him, he should recollect what is recorded of ‘* Blind Meo- 
nides” — 





‘¢ Seven Grecian cities claim’d great Homer dead. 
Through which the living Homer begg’d his bread.” 


No doubt it is a grand affair to figure in the page of history, and be re- 
corded amongst the “ shining lights” of our generation. Butthere is a 
good practical philosophy in the homely proverb which says—‘ solid 
pudding is better than empty praise ;” the reputation which wins its 
current value during life is more useful to the possessor than the honor 
which comes after death ; and which comes, as David says, in the Rivals: 
“‘ exactly where we can make a shift to do without it.” To have our me- 
rits appreciated two or three centuries hence, by generations yet un- 
born, and to have our works, whether with pen or pencil, admired long 
after what was once our mortal substance is ‘‘ stopping a beer-barrel,” 
are very pleasing, poetical hallucinations for all who like to indulge in 
them ; but the chances are we shall know nothing of the matter, while it 
is quite certain that if we do, we shall set no value on it. Posterity, 
then, will be the chief gainers, and of all concerned, the only party to 
whom we owe no obligations. Formerly the actor had to contend with 
prejudices which stripped him of his place in society, and degraded his 

rofession. This was assuredly a worse evil than perishable fame; but 
all this has happily passed away. The taboo is removed, and he takes his 
legitimate place with kindred artists according to his pretensions. His 
large salary excites much wonder and more jealousy, but he is no longer 
exposed to the insult which Le Kain, the Roscius of France, once receiv- 
ed, and was obliged to swallow as he might. Dining one day at a restau- 
rateur’s, he was accosted by an old general officer near him. 

«* Ah! Monsieur Le Kain, isthat you! Where have you been for some 
weeks—we have lost you from Paris ?”” 

‘*T have been acting in the south, may it please your excellency,” re- 
plied Le Kain. 

‘* Eh bien! and how much have yeu earned ?” 

*« In six weeks, sir, I have received 4,000 crowns.” 

<* Diable!” exclaimed the general, twirling his moustache with a tru- 
culent frown, “ What's this I hear? A miserable mimic, such as thou, 
cam gain in six weeks double the sum thatI, a nobleman of twenty de- 
scents, and a Knight of St. Louis, am paid in twelve months.” Voila une 
vraie infamie ! 

‘«« And at what sum, sir,” replied Le Kain, placidly, ‘‘ do you estimate 
the privilege of thus addressing me ?” 

In those days in France, an actor was denied Christian burial, and | 
would have been roue vif if he had presumed to put himself on an equali- 
ty with a gentleman, or dared to resent an unprovoked outrage. 

The large salaries of recent days were even surpassed amongst the an- 
cients. In Rome, Roscius, and sopus, his contemporary, amassed pro- 


on his shop-board a cross-legged picture of guilty perplexity,—staring 
first at one of his enraged accusers and then at the other. At last, he 
screwed his courage to the sticking point, and came out with the follow- 
ing declaration and proposition :—‘‘Gals,—don’t be fractious ;—I love you 
both, that is a fact,—and I’ll marry you both,—if you say so ;—let me be | 
hanged for it half an hour afterwards. If you don’t like that notion, you | 
must fight it out between you, and whichever whips, wins me. I shan’t 
budge from this board while you are settling it, and I shan’t hurrah for 
one more than t’other. That's as fair a thing as I can do;—so just roll | 
up your sleeves and go at it, as fast as youlike.” A better idea occurred | 
to the young ladies. Instead of fighting with each other for such a prize 
as Bradley, they quickly agreed to unite their forces and give the double- 
dealer what he richly deserved,—a complete currying. They dragged | 
him from his shop-board, scratched, pinched, kicked and bit him till they 
were tired ;—then each seized a leg and hauled him out of doors and | 
through the gutter, head downwards, as far as Walnut street, where a! 
Sera sare stayed the proceedings, and took the rival lasses in charge. | 
hey were bound over to answer for the breach of the peace ;—but both | 
expressed a determination to bring suits against Bradley for ‘ breach of 
promise.” Here is a nice pair of breaches for this tailor to mend. 





Olla Podrida. 


Professor Forbes states the Irish to be the taller, on the average, than 
either the English or the Scotch. Having measured a thousand of each 
nation—English, Irish, and Scotch—he gives the following as an average 
height of each: English, sixty-eight and a half inches; Scotch, sixty- 
four anda quarter; Irish, seventy ; and the age of each, twenty-one 
years. 

Experiments have shown that a man’s finger-nails grow their complete 
length in four months and a half. A man living seventy years, renews 
his nails 186 times. Allowing each nail to be half an inch long, he has 
grown seven feet and nine inches of finger-nail on each finger, and on 
fingers and thumbs, an aggregate of seventy-seven feet and six inches. 

Capture of Seals —A few days since, the weather, for some forty-eight 
hours, calmed down, and some dozen North Uist men proceeded in two 
boats, on their yearly visit to Hashgir, in search of seals. They were 
yery successful, for they killed no fewer than fifty-one, of all sizes. One 
seal measured nine feet in length, and six and a half in girth, and yielded 
nearly thirty Scotch pints of oil. Elgin Courier. 


The Great Coal for the Exhibition of 1851.—A few days ago this 
large block of coal was drawn out of one of the pits in the Hange Colliery, 
Tividale, near Tipton, belonging to Mr. Daniel George Round. Upon the 
first attempt being made, such was the great weight of the coal that the 
niche ring upon which the rope is wound broke through in two places, it 
being cast iron, six inches broad and one inch thick. A new niche ring 
being put on, a second attempt was made, when amidst great suspense, 
the coal was brought to light up the shaft, 200 yards deep, in the space 
of three minutes. The wagons being run over the pit, the coal was landed 
amidst the shouts and cheers of all assembled. The coal was then trans- 
mitted, by an inclined railway, about 300 yards, to the wharf, the colliers 
holding it back by ropes. It had to be brought to the bottom of the pit some 
considerable distance, the ponderous mass at times breaking the cast iron 
rails and sleepers forming the railroad, as it moved slowly along. The 
weight of the coal itself, exclusive of any chains, &c., is about five tons, 
ascertained by means of steelyards. When lifted to be weighed the hook 
by which the coal was suspended broke through, being of wrought iron, 
1j inch square. The size 1s 6 feet high and 18 feet in circumference, ne- 
cessarily of a circular shape to admit it up the pit shaft; the largest size 
that could possibly be produced, and probably the greatest weight ever 
attempted to be drawn out of a mine, and must have been attended with 
great risk to the machinery and ropes. No other than the 30 feet of thick 
coal-seam of South Staffordshire could allow of such a large piece of coal 
being produced. Its height, upon the skip and wagon is nearly 9 feet. 
It is a fine coal, remarkably bright and clear. We are glad to learn that 








digious fortunes by his professional labors. Roscius was paid at the rate 
of $225 a day, amounting to more than $75,000 per annum. He became’ 
so rich that at last he declined receiving any salary, and acted gratui- 
tously for several years. A modern manager would give something to | 
stumble on such a Roscius. No wonder he was fond of his art, and un- | 
willing to relinquish its exercise. Esopus at anentertainment produced 
a single dish, stuffed with singing-birds, which, according to Dr. Arbuth- 
not’s computation, must have cost about $24,415. He left his son a for- 
tune amounting to $1,000,000. It did not remain long in the family, as, 
by the evidence of Horace and Pliny, he was a notorious spendthrift, and 
rapidly dissipated the honest earnings of his father. 

Decimus Laberius, a Roman Knight, was induced, or, as some say, 
compelled by Julius Cesar, to appear in one of his own mims, an infe- 
rior kind of dramatic composition very popular amongst the Romans, and 
in which he was unrivalled, until supplanted by Publius Syrus. The 
said Laberius was consoled for the degradation by a good round sum, as 
Cesar gave him 20,000 crowns and a gold ring, for his first and only ap- 
pearance on any stage. Neither was he “alone in his glory,” being 
countenanced by Furious Leptinus and Quintus Calpenus, men of sena- 
torial rank, who, on the autherity of Suetonius, fought in the ring for a 
prize. He was evidently vain, and in his prologue, preserved by Macro- 
bius, and translated by Goldsmith, he laments his age and fitness quite 
as pathetically as the disgrace he was subjectedto. ‘‘ Why did you not | 





no accident occurred to any of the men. There can be no doubt, it will 


form a very interesting addition to the great Exhibition in London, where 


the sea coal is principally used. Birmingham Journal. 


The Barber foiled.—In a private letter from Lyons an anecdote of an 
amusing kind is related of General Castellan, which any one acquainted | 
with the bold and somewhat eccentric character of that distinguished 
officer will not find much difficulty in believing. A few days since a bar- 





— Feb. 1, 


Dramatic Entertainment at W. oburn Abbey.—Their Graces 


and Duchess of Bedford have, during the holida the Duke 
large and Gistingwished party at Woburn Abbey. sore aetna “ 
Monday last. The following is a copy of the bill and cast of the hag 


Woburn Abbey Theatre. Uuder the patronage of the L neha 
and the Right Hon. T. B. Mecutlay” This evening, eal Dene 
1850, will be performed «Turning the Tables.” The characters ~” 
named in the order of their appearance. Old Knibbs, Mr. Ayshford 2 are 
ford ; Miss Knibbs, Miss Balteel ; Edgar, Mr. K. Grenfell; Jack ae. 

hries, Mr. Stafford ; Thornton, Lord Valietort ; Patty, the Hon Miss 


ister; Bumps, the Hon. George Byn ; Mrs. Humphri 
teel. Prompter, Lord Malden” Stage Manager, ‘ Ww. > al gE 


Mr. Tinney will preside at the pianoforte. Doo 
. . rs open alf-pas: 
eight; performance to commence ob nine o’clock. — ee 


Al Sailor’s Description of a Hunt.—Going to see m father t 
day, he axed me to go a voyage a hunting with him, in Weck * hai 
had rigged the horses they brought me one to stow myself aboard of th . 
they told me she was in such right and tight trim, she would go as feat on 
any tack as a Folkstone cutter; so I got up aloft and clapt myself athw a 
the ship’s this’n and made as much way as the best of ’em. After som. 
time, to the windward of a gravel pit, we espied a hare at anchor", 
getting within hail, she weighed and bore away. We held her chago . 
long time, and had come up with her, when my horse came bump asho ; 
upona stone. The backsay broke, she pitched me over the fereenatle 


came keel upwards, and unshipped my shoulder—so sink me i 
sail on a bad privateer again. Pp y SO SINK me if ever [ set 


** How is coal now ?” enquired a gentleman of a son of the Em 
who was dumping a load of coal in State street. 
jabers,” responded Patrick. 


Singular Properties of the Figure Nine.—Multiply 9 by i 
any other single figure, and the two figures forming the eterna by 
each case, if added together, amount to 9; for example, 9 multiplied . 
9 is 81, and 8 and 1 added together make 9; so on with the other firur.> 
—The figure forming the amount of 123456789 (viz: 45) will alsc 
if added together, make 9. And if any number whatever be multiplies 
by 9, and the figures forming the product be added together ; the sum wil! 
be either 9 or a multiple of 9. Thus—the product of 578 multiplied by o 
is 5,202, and the amount of these figures added together is 9. And 4.27) 
multiplied by 5 gives 39,339, the sum of which is 27, or three times.9 

Horseback Riding in Madeira.—The Hon. John A. Dix, in his recen: 
work, ‘‘ A Winter in Madeira,” gives an amusing account of Sooeahecs 
riding in Funchal. For 30 cents an hour a fine horse can be hired : 
livery stable, together with a man as an attendant, who follows on 
and when you desire to ride fast he cat 
is drawn along! 
him. 


T; on 


erald Isle, 
‘* Black as ever, aie Ie 


figures 


at any 

foot 
, ches hold of your horse’s tai! and 
: In this way he prevents you from running away from 
Mr. Dix says that the horses soon become accustomed to these hu- 
man appendages, and that the fellows have a way of making the horse go 
fast or slow, as they desire, in spite of the rider. Mr. Dix says, that for 
ladies, this association of horse and driver is a great convenience. They 
need no other attendant. He is always ready to render any assistance 
if the horse loses a shoe he has a hammer and nails in his pocket to re. 
place it. It is not easy to fancy a more ludicrous spectacle than a lady 
riding through the city at full gallop with a man hanging to the tail of 
her horse, but such scenes are of hourly occurrence in Funchal, and the 
eye soon becomes accustomed to them. 


_l Wife worth having.—Not many months since a gentleman who re- 
sides not a hundred miles from Chelsea, and is the book-keeper of a large 
manufacturing establishment, had the misfortune to injure severely his 
right hand. In addition to the pain of his wound he had the discouraging 
prospect of being for a long time incapacitated from attending to his ordi. 
nary business, and consequently deprived of his means of support. But 
his wife, with a spirit and resolution worthy of her sex, in addition to the 
care of her household, (which is at all times a pattern of neatness,) un- 
dertook and actually performed all the writing necessary to keep in per- 
fect order the books of the company with which her husband was connect- 


ed. She carefully devoted several hours of each day to her self imposed 


task, and the neat and faithful manner in which the work was performed 
elicited the warmest encomiums from her husband’s employers. Such a 
woman is equal to any emergency, and is an honor to her sex. 


Romantic.—In New Orleans resides Madame Pontalba, a very wealthy 


lady, (now quite advanced in years,) who, in a past age, was the reigning 
| belle of New Orleans, distinguished alike for her personal and mental and 
pecuniary attractions. A fortunate suitor, in the person of a polished 


ber and hairdresser of that city—well known for his Socialist opinions— 


descendant of the old nobility of France, carried her away to the luxuri- 


was in the act of operating on a ‘“‘ friend and brother.” While holding | ous atmosphere of Paris. The father of her husband, disgusted at what 


between his thumb and forefinger the nasal organ of his Socialist cus- 


he regarded her levity of conduct, repaired one night to the chateau, 


tomer, and passing his razor over his chin, he cried out, ‘‘ What would I | where she was temporarily residing, some leagues distance from the gay 
not give to have at this moment the head of General Castellan as I have | metropolis. The report of two shots were heard. The domestics disco- 


yours? I should soon settle his business!’ The next morning at an early 
hour, to the great amazement of the perruquier, who should be seen but 


vered her father-in-law dead, and the Madame weltering in her blood. 
She still retains the bullet in her person. Her husband has long since 


General Castellan himself approaching his door, followed as usual by a | gone to other spheres, and the once gay and accomplished Madame Pon- 


mounted orderly! The general never appears but in full dress, and de- 


talba inserts her advertisements in the papers, informing worthy deni- 


coroted with all his orders; and this is so invariably the case that the | zens that she has any number of stores and dwellings to rent. 


| Same story was told of him when he commanded in Perpignan, that was 


related of the laird of Dumbiedikes and his laced cocked hat—namely 
that he goes to bed with them. Be that as it may, the general dismounted 
from his horse, entered the shop, and sat down in the chair set apart for 


; customers. ‘‘I understand, my good friend,” said he to the gaping barber, | a lighted candle. 


**that you have expressed a wish to have my head between your hands. 


Spontaneous Combustion in a Cow.—A Scotch paper states that one 
of the small tenants in the county of Sutherland, having a cow swollen 
with over eating turnips, the manager of the landlord probed the animal, 
and as he performed the operation the farmers’s wife stood over him with 
The heated air or gas from the cow took fire at the 


: candle, and blazed up, to the no small astonishment of the parties. It 
ask me to do this,” says he, “when I was young and suple, and could| Be so good as to shave me.” The affright of the artiste and the sang 


have acquitted myself with credit?” But,according to Macrobius, the 
whole business was a regular contract, with the terms settled beforehand. 
‘* Laberium aspere libertatis equitem Romanum, Cxsar qaingentis milli- | 
bus invitavit, ut prodiret in scenam.” Good encouragement for a single 
amateur performance ! 

Garrick retired at the age of 60, having been 35 years connected with 
the stage. He left behind him $500,000 in money, besides considerable 
property in houses, furniture, and articles of vertu. He lived in the 
best society, and entertained liberally. But he had no family to bring 
up, or provide for, and was systematically prudent in expenditure, al- 
though charitable, to the extreme of liberality, when occasion required. 
Edmund Kean might have realized a larger fortune than Garrick, had his 
habits been equally regular. George Frederick Cooke, in many respects 
a kindred genius to Kean, threw away a golden harvest in vulgar dissi- 
pation. The sums he received in America alone would have made him in- 
dependent. John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons both retired rich, though 
less so than might have been expected. She had through life hetvy de- 
mands on her earnings, and he, in an evil hour, invested much of his mo- 
ney in Covent-garden Theatre. Young left the stage in the full zenith 
of his reputation, with undiminished powers and a handsome indepen- 
dence. Macready is about doing the same, under similar circumstances. 
Liston and Munden were always accounted two of the richest actors of 
their day, and William Farren, almost ‘‘ the last of the Romans,” is ge- 
nerally reputed to be “‘a warm man.” Long may he continue so! Miss 
Stephens, both the Keans, father and son, Macready, Braham, and others, 
have frequently received $250 a night for a long series of performances. 
‘Tyrone Power would probably have gone beyond them all, such was his 
increasing popularity and attraction, when the untimely catastrophe 
occurred which ended his career, and produced a vacancy we are not likely 
to see filled up. 

: John Bull has ever been remarkable for his admiration of foreign ar- 
tists. The largest sums bestowed on native talent bear no comparison 
with the salaries given to French and Italian singers, dancers and musi- 
cians. An importation from “ beyond the seas” will command its 
weight in gold. This love of exotic prodigies is no recent passion, but 
older than the days of Shakspeare. Trinculo, inthe Tempest, thus apos- 
trophizes the recumbent monster, Caliban, whom he takes for a fish: 
“* Were I in England now, (as I was once), and had but this fish pointed, 
not a holiday fool but would give a piece of silver. There would this 
monster make a man—any strange beast there makes a man.”’ 





; THE PHILADELPHIA TAILOR’S PAIR OF BREACHES. 

Misses Jane Meginnes and Harriet Beamenhave, both conceived an at- 
tachment for a Mr. James Bradley, a‘‘merchant tailor,” who repairs sai- 
lors’ jackets and wood-sawyers’ pantaloons at his ‘‘ establishment” in 
Water street, Phila., Misses Jane and Harriet, being tailoresses by trade, 
work for Mr. Bradley—and each young lady, in the expectation of becom- 
ing Mrs. Bradley, consents to have her wages discounted some twenty per 
cent. every week to meet the views of Mr. Bradley, who by this economi- 
cal contrivance roposes to save enough money to begin housekeeping. 
Bradley plays a delicate game with the two damsels, making each believe 
that she is the object of his choice, and giving each in turn to understand 
that he is only humming the other with his attentions and civilities. It 
80 happened that Miss Harriet came to Mr. Bradley’s shop, to deliver 
Several vests she had made for him; and, unluckily, at the same time, 
Miss Jane brought in two or three pairs of pants on which she had been 
aaere during the week. The position of Bradley in the presence of 
both rival ladies was embarrassing ;—he was not equal to the emergency ; 

—the sh girls began to suspect his double dealing, and both 


Froid of the general may be more easily conceived than described. 


said not a word, but set himself mechanically to prepare his implements. 


straight in the face, said, ‘ 


politely, quitted the shop and remounted his horse. 


SPORTING EXECUTIVES. 

Keen sportsmen all our legislatures blame, 

For want of laws to shield all kinds of game ; 

Let them from higher powers demand their wish— 

Our two last Governors—both Hunt and Fish. 2. 


He 


was with difficulty extinguished, without doing material injury. 
A Tough Story.—The *‘ Richmond Republican” states, and vouches 


: ~ : for the truth of the story, that a week ago an Italian, named Wm. Cur- 
The general remained fixed like a statue, though the trembling of the y 


barber’s hand might have unwittingly executed the patriotic threat he 
had uttered the day before. The general, however, escaped without ac- 
cident. He washed and dried his face ; put a five franc piece into the 
hand of the dismayed and speechless scraper of chins, and looking him 


lum, concluded to have a day’s sport, and provided himself with a large 
pistol and half a pound of powder. He loaded the pistol and placed it 
in his trowsers’ pocket, along with the powder. Thus armed, he started 
| for the river; just as he reached which the pistol was accidentally dis- 
| charged, setting fire to his clothing, and wounding his right hand. [is 











Mon cher ami, I was anxious to prove to you | hair and neck were also much burned. The weapon rebounded with great 
that [ am not the man to be frightened by threats of any kind. Be so} 


good as to be convinced of the fact, and to mention the same with my 
compliments to yourfriends. Bon jour!’ The general then bowed very 


force, and in ‘‘ flying up” knocked off his hat. In reply to a question 
from a bystander, he exclaimed that he had “* very much powder in his 
pocket,” whereupon a boy present cried to him to jump into the dock 

Without the least thought or hesitation the unfortunate man did as he 
was bid, and, while floundering about in the water, the powder, which 
had been closely packed in paper, exploded with aloud report, just as the 
poor fellow submerged himself beneath the turbid water. He was not 
injured by the explosion, but his pants were nearly blown off, and his 
pocket-book, containing three dollars in money, blown to the bottom o 


Modern Science.—* Do you think people are troubled as much with 
flea-bottomary now, doctor, as they used to be before they discovered the | 
anti-bug bedstead!” asked Mrs. Partington of a doctor of the old school, | 
who attended upon the family where she was staying. 

‘** Phlebotomy, madam,” said the doctor, gravely, ‘‘ is a remedy, not a 

disease.” 

‘* Well, well,” replied she ; *‘no wonder one gets em mixed up, there 

is so many of ’em: we never heard in old times of trousers in the throat, 

or embargoes in the head, or neurology all over us, or consternation in 

the bowels, as we do nowadays. But it’s anill wind that don’t blow no- 

body no good, and the doctors flourish on it like a green baizetree. But 

of course they don’t have anything to do with it—they can’t make ’em 

come or go.” 








him till his cabriolet had turned the corner, her mind revolving the in- 
tricate subject of cause and effect. Pathfinder. 


Revolutionary Anecdote.—It is related that when Gen. Burgoyne 
brought out his play of ‘‘ The Blockade of Boston,” in Boston, the per- 
formance was marked by a very striking occurrence. In one of its mer- 
riest scenes, asergeant, without his hat, and in the wildest confusion, 
suddenly rushed on the stage, and shouted in a voice of thunder, “‘ the 
rebels—the rebels—they’re attacking the Neck!” which the audience 
supposing to be a part of the piece, applauded very loudly, being struck 
with the soldier’s very natural acting. A few minutes afterwards, the 
beating of drums served to break the illusion, and the scampering off of 
the actors put an end to the farce. On the final surrender of Burgoyne 
at Saratoga to Gen. Gates, the following couplet was perpetrated by 
Sheridan : : 

‘* Burgoyne defeated—oh, ye Fates, 


the dock. He abandoned his project of an excursion and went home. 
Indian Articles for the Exhibition of 1851.—Among the articles for 
the Exhibition of 1851, some of the most beautiful are likely to be sent 


ultimately become a very important article of trade. 


schock, De Beriot, Alard, Batta, Franchomme, Halle, Elwart, Clapisson, 


The doctor stepped out with a genteel bow, and the old lady watched | Labarre, M’dlle Puget, Grisar, Musard, Labitzky, Moscheles, Tilmant, 


Vieuxtemps, Mme. Wartel, Rosenhiem, Blumenthal, Ponduet ; ag 
host of singers from France, Germany, and Italy ; the companies 4° 
two Italian operas, and the great choral societies of the Rhine. 

An Elephant with an Ear for Music.—An elephant of cagorgpregeresd 
intelligence was exhibited at Mentz in 1811. The musicians of t yet 
tre of that city treated this animal with a concert of instrumenta 


him; but a solo upon the horn altogether transported the animal, wiic 


. ho ine 
put itself ‘into motion, beat time with its trunk, and accompanied the 10 
strument by the distinct emission of sounds. 


Because it is flourishe 


from Cambay. An assortment has been ordered of cups, paper knives, 
and other small articles of cornelian, agate, and others of the beautiful 
stones so plentiful in Guzerat. These exquisite articles once seen in Eng- 
land will create, we doubt not, a large demand for them, and they may 


Among the musicians who will visit London in 1851, will be ny 
Honselt, Dohler, Thalberg, Wallace, De Meyer, Ernst, Sivori, Ma ame 
Pleyel, Spohr, Meyerbeer, Auber, Halevy, Adam, Berlioz, F loton, Thomas, 
David, Onslow, Lindpaintner, Standigl, Pischeck, Fetis, Wagner, Drey- 


sic, and the first piece they performed had a very powerful effect upo? 


It would be difficult to conceive anything more villainous than the oe 
that follow. The author is pcs and lisps, and has “‘left red ay 
the sake of the public peace :—‘‘ Why is a carving knife like a p 8° birt 

| ere aham. Why isa man pulling up 45 the 
collar like Haman? Because he is after Mordecai, (more dickey. eae “ 
is the shortest man mentioned in the Bible? Knee-high-miah. ys 


Could not this Sampson carry Gates!” 


we learn that the books of the Register Office in England disclose th 


in England and Wales, for the year ending June 30th, 1838, shows th 








opened on him at once with a deafening and stupifying clamor. The as- 
tounded Bradley, for some time, had nothing to say for himself :—but sat 


tre to the new world. 


f the Im 
The Smiths Dethroned.—From a paragraph in the ‘* Household Words,” the author of the Pleasures 0 


fallacy 3 bn nagar pate belief which has so long given to the family 
of Smit e honor of numerical superiority over all other families. | “* ; ill for some weeks. 
The Smiths must hide their diminished heads. The Joneses will here- night. Mr. Wallack has been very seriously ill for 


. 4 i Ro al 
after occupy the throne. The registry of births, marri and deaths| Exhibition of 1851.—Her Majesty the Queen, accompa ag-eg’ he ene 


agination like the cholic? Because 


Buffalo Courie™ 


he’s Acheinside.”’ As 


k, wife of Mr. James Wallack, the popular actor, st 
auntie of ha sisbrated comedian Jack Johnstone, died on W ednesday 


e 


e | Highness Prince Albert, on Monday visited the building in Hyde Park. 


. . i 1R id, 
names of 13,420 Joneses, and only 12,637 Smiths. The next name of most | Her Majesty was received by — a ot : hm atid Mr. Owen 
frequent occurrence is Williams, 8,743; then comes Taylor, 6,440; Da-| Mr. Cole, Mr. Dilke, Dr. F aytair, Vo on Meo : Fox and Henderson. 
vies, 5,589; Brown, 5,585 ; Thomas, 5,278, ete. ete. It may be that the | Jones, Mr. C. a conten eo aoa the building, left amidst 
Smiths have imitated the house of Braganza, and transferred their scep- ol — vheoring of the workmen, who had hastily assembled. 
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THE DISCOVERY; OR, PLOTS AND 
COUNTERPLOTS. 


BY MRS. C. H. BUTLER. 





ton was something of a coquette,and her lover,Frank Ingleby, 

i. which, of aaek: he had no good reason to be, for he knew 
: rectly well that there was no one so dear to the heart of Kate, as he 
was himself, and that although she walked with one, rode with a second, 
danced with a third, and chatted like a magpie with all the beaux of the 
village, yet, after all, when her eye met his it was a loving glance—such 
as she bestowed on no one else—and with a smile reserved for him alone. 
No, he had no right to be jealous ; but as he Was so, he should have kept 
it to himself, and not been continually upbraiding poor Kate until he 
had the cruel satisfaction of bringing tears into her beautiful eyes. For 
to do her justice, she had no intention of being a coquette. She was a 
sprightly, good tempered little soul, and it was natural for her to do all 


the spring time. Yet sometimes, when she least expected it, when, in 
the innocency of her heart, she was laughing and chatting with careless 
freedom, to make the moments pass pleasantly, to some chance visitor 
from village beau-dom—she would, all of a sudden, find Frank’s eyes 
darting anger and reproach into her very heart. And then there was al- 
ways sure to be a scene, as the French say. Frank would upbraid— 
Kate would smile sweetly, and try to reason—the idea ofsuch a thing, 
reason with a jealous man—well, Kate was young! Then Frank would 
work himself quite into a passion, and call her a flirt—at which Kate 
would pout, while her little foot beat time to the throbbings of the heart 
_sti]] Frank would persist in his reproaches, and then Kate would be- 

in to weep, Which was sure to bring Frank plump down on his knees! 
‘Ab, now it was Kate’s turn torule, sitting up so dignified, with her little 
head turned scornfully on one side, while Frank begged, like a sinner as 
he was, for forgiveness. No—she would not forgive him—not she, in- 
deed—he was very cruel—of all things she despised jealousy—she had 
given him no reason to say what he had! And Frank confessed it, and 
swore he would never be so unjust again, if she would only forgive this 
once—just this once. But no; Kate declared she would never, nev—. 
Ah, did you hear that? it was only the adverb cut into by two lips! 

It was one of those beautiful evenings which seem made for lovers only 
that,Frank and Kate were strolling through the vine-trellised portico sur- 
rounding the pleasant little cottage of Mr. Carleton. It was in the rosy 
month of June, and the fragrance of sweet blossoms seemed floating on the 
gentle evening breeze, and on the rippling stream which ran softly mur- 
muring at the foot ofthe terrace. The stars looked out brightly from 
their azure depths. Mars cast his most beaming smile upon the genile 
Venus, and all the little stars twinkled their bright eyesroguishly. As 
for the moon, she was too busy in her own reflections, to heed the wooings 
of celestial or terrestrial lovers. 

Kate, looking up bewitchingly in the face of Frank, said : 

‘« Now promise me, Frank, that when we are married, you will never 
be jealous again; for you must know that this unfortunate infirmity of 
yours sometimes makes me fear for our future happiness.” 

““No, my sweet girl, I cannot doubt you then,” exclaimed Frank ; 
*‘ you will be my own, my own dear wife, Kate, and never again, | pro- 
mise you, shall my foolish jealousy cause you regret.” 

‘* Ah, it is so mean to be jealous, now is it not, Frank ? it is so unwor- 
thy of a generous heart ; it betrays such a want of confidence in the one 
you love! Really, Frank, I have been more than once tempted to resign 
you to some one whom you could put more faith in.” 

Tke stars winked at this. 

‘* Why, Kate, dear, is it possible ? and yet you have borne my folly so 
like an angel. I should be a wretch, indeed, if I ever doubted you again !” 
cried Frank. 

“If I did not believe you—if I thought that after we were married, 
Frank, you would still conjure up your jealous fears, I shouid be per- 
fectly wretched !” and the tears stood in the fine eyes of Kate as she 
spoke, which, that they might not be lost, Frank prudently kissed away. 

Earth, air and sky united to bless the bridal day ; and a bright, beau- 
tiful morning, when the leaves danced to the merry songs of the birds, 
Frank and Kate were married, and bidding adieu to the dear old family 
roof-tree, took up their abode in a pretty little cottage, nestling like a 
dove-cot, 

** Down in a dale, 
Far from resort of people,” 
and all hemmed in by shady trees, 


‘** In which the birds sang many & lovely lay 
Of God’s high praise, and of their sweet love in teens, 
As if an earthly paradise had been.” 


Ah, what harmony within the cot! What peace! what felicity! Had 
Frank a hundred eyes he would have failed to discover any faultin Kate, 
and not all the microscopes in the world could have betrayed a single flaw 
in Frank. And then such perfect unanimity of opinion. Why, if, like 
Petruchio, Frank had declared the sun to be the moon, Kate, though 
not the vixen Kate of Padua, would have sworn the same. They ‘ dis- 
coursed sweet music,” too, for Kate sang like an angel; and if ever an- 
gel played the flute, then Frank had certainly got the knack of it, and 
although music is said to be the food of love, our happy pair pretended to 
till a little garden where less etherial viands might be found ; the little 
flower plats, Kate took under her more especial care, but its roses were no 
brighter than her eyes. 

‘* Now, in the second honeymoon, there came a letter to Kate from a 
young friend and schoolmate, announcing her intention of passing a few 
weeks with the new married pair. Kate really loved Sue, that is, she 
spared her just as much as she could from Frank, you know, yet she al- 
most dreaded the interruption to the charmed life she was leading ; and 
as for Frank, he was so much disturbed at the idea of a third party in 
love's tete-a-tete, that he was ungallant enough to consign this young 
lady over to a certain gentleman unmentionable. 

In due time Susan May arrived, the very personification of fun and 
mischief; around merry face, large black eyes, which seemed to have 
caught their inspiration from the goddess of mirth itself; red, pouting 
lips, and a little nose—ah! excuse me—the nose, to be sure, is a very 
striking feature, but has never been immortalized by the poet, I believe, 
and tuereiore I will only say of Sue’s nose that it turned up a_little, just 
& very little, and seemed a very arch, knowing nose. 

Frank and Kate received their visitor as if they were truly delighted 
to see her, andreally undertook to be very agreeable. As she was a 
Stranger, of course it was incumbent upon them to invite other guests 
into their dove-cot, solely for her amusement, and, tosay the truth, Su- 
san would else soon have tired of the cooing of these tender pigeons. 


And now a little cloud, a mere speck, ‘‘ no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
arose on love’s horizon. Kate was just as bewitching as ever to her old 
admirers ; it seemed so natural to hear her sweet voice again in the songs 
she used to sing to them, so pleasant to hear her merry. ringing laugh, 
that all paid her the tribute of their gratitude for thus reviving old as- 
Sociations, by bringing her books, flowers or music ; and thenas Susan’s 
captivating charms and versatile powers of pleasing broke more fully 
upon them, it followedthat the little cottage became quite a scene of gay- 
ety; and Kate, never once dreaming that she was arousing the ‘‘ green- 
eyed monster,” whose approach she had so much dreaded, welcomed and 
entertained their several guests with her usual sprightly tone and artless 
manners, yet always happier when she could steal a few moments alone 
with Frank. ; 

She was one evening singing a merry little song, in which Sue and se- 
veral of the company joined the chorus, and quite a little knot of listen- 
ers were gathered about the piano. Kate played and sang with more 
than her usual spirit, and as the theme was the misery of a bachelor’s 
life, she archly addressed it, with her laughing eye, and a nod of her 
head, to one of the gentlemen present. A general laugh marked the ap- 
plause of her well-aimed jest. Kate sprang up gaily; as she did so, she 
saw Frank leaning moodily against the mantel piece, and ah, the plague- 
spot was on his brow ! - 

Poor Kate! she saw it at a glance, and the tears came flooding up from 
her innocent heart, 

“We have been so happy—but it’s all over now!” she mentally ex. 
claimed, witha deep-drawn sigh, then quickly forcing a smile, she joined 
Frank, and linking her arm within his, tried to win him to herself again. 

Frank had something in his throat to say to Kate the next morning be- 
fore he went out; he had been trying for a long time to utter it, but he 
could only hem, and choke, like a frog with the whooping-cough. At 
last, with a desperate effort : 

‘** T really think, Kate, that for a married woman, you indulge in alit- 
tle too much levity ; I wish you would be more dignified.” 

_Kate had not once thought about the dignity of a married woman of 
eighteen ; therefore the heinousness of this oversight struck her so for- 
cibly that she burst into a merry laugh, at which Frank slammed the 
door, and Kate’s mood changed to weeping. 

* Kate, dear, what is the matter with you »” cried Sue, suddenly en- 
tering the room, ‘ are you sick? have you heard bad news 2” 

Ob, no—nothing of any consequence !” sobbed Kate. 


> 





Hie ce you are crying so, I don’t believe you; what is it, Kate, do tell 


But Kate was a jewel of a little wife and would not expose her hus- 


band’s folly ; however, Sue’s great black eyes wern’t made fi thin 
and they looked directly into the business, > ete 


‘Um! these men! Well now, I should like to pull Frank’s ears, 
breaking the heart of such a dear little soul as Kate,” thought Sue. 

Well, it was a pity but Frank adored his little wife to such a degree 
that no sooner did he hear the creaking of a pair of boots, or see a gen- 
tleman’s hat in the hall, than the enemy returned in full force. 

Not so prudent as Kate, however, Frank confided his troubles to his 
friend Fred Starr. 

_ “* Now, I believe on my soul, Frank, you are wrong,” said Fred, after 
listening patiently to the detail of his friend’s grievances ; “ nay I know 
you are.” 

**T will not deny that Kate loves me,” returned Frank, ‘‘ but not as I 
want to be loved. I would have her smile only on me—think only of 
me !” 

‘* Nonsense, Frank ! I am sure you must make yourself perfectly ridi- 
culous to your wife ; you are taking the very measures to bring about 
what you so much dread. Kate has no fears for your love, I’ll be bound, 
perhaps it would be well if she had.” 

** What do you mean, Fred ?” 

‘** Why, that it would be well if you paid your court to some other fair 
lady, and not be forever following your wife round as you do; this might 
in turn excite her jealousy, and draw her more exclusively to yourself. 
“Ah, a capital idea, Fred; thank you for the suggestion—but with 
whom shall I commence my flirtations—let me see—suppose I begin with 
that witch, Sue *” 

‘** No, Frank, some other lady if you please.” 

** Ah—ha! you are caught in love’s net, then, are you, Fred ” 

** Fact, Frank! but I tell you what, if I ever do win Sue, I will give 
her leave to paint me black as Othello, if I ever make myself so perfectly 
ridiculous as you do, Frank! There is my sister Annette ; she is just 
the one for yon; and, poor little innocent soul, she will never suspect 
she is in league against the most charming woman in the world save 
one !” 

‘** Tam going out this evening, Kate,” said Frank, carelessly, ashe rose 
from the tea-table. 

That was something new, to be sure. 7 

* ** Are you, Frank: where ?” asked Kate, looking up in some surprise. 
‘** | have promised Annette Starr [ would bring over my flute and play 
some duets with her ; she is a splendid singer.” 

** Dear Frank, I would go with you, only you know I cannot leave 
Sue,” said Kate, following him to the door, and putting up her rosy lit- 
tle mouth fora kiss. 

‘** Q, it is of no consequence at all—don’t sit up for me, I may be late,” 
~~ away swaggered Frank, with the air of one who had done a good 
thing. 

Kate looked a moment, opened her beautiful blue eyes in wonder, and 
then joined Sue in a stroll through the garden. 

The next morning, as Frank took up his hat to go out, Kate said : 

** By the way, dear Frank, shall you be at leisure about ten o’clock ? 
we want you to take a ride with us.” 

‘* Thank you,” he answered, twirling his whiskers with a most provo- 
king air; ‘* | am going toride with Annette—Miss Starr, I mean.” 

Kate’s color rose, but she answered with her usual pleasant smile, 

** Are you? well then, we will defer our drive until after tea.” 

‘** QO, go this morning by all means, girls, for I shall probably take tea 
at Mr. Starr’s; good bye.” 

Kate stooped down, and began to pull the dead leaves from the sweet- 
briar, but Sue saw large round drops like dew glittering upon them as 
she cast them to the winds. 

‘** Well, Kate is an angel,” thought Sue, “‘ and Frank is ——.” She did 
not say what, but she shook her little white hand with an air of defiance 
at the retreating form of that redoubtable husband. 

As for poor Kate, she could not tell what was the matter with ber. 
She never felt so miserable in her life before. She rattled on, and Kate 
tried to join her, but her heart was heavy, and in spite of all she could 
do, the tears would come. She took no notice, apparently ; and, finally 
hoping to beguile her thoughts, began reading aloud. 

They were soon interrupted, however, by the sound of horses’ feet can- 
tering up the avenue, and voices in gay conversation, and the next mo- 
ment, galloping up the shady little path, came Annette Starr, on a 
beautiful white poney looking most bewitching in her little black riding 
cap, with long waving plumes, and her dark green habit displaying to so 
much advantage her fine graceful figure. Mounted on a noble, spirited 
steed, Frank rode at her side, his fine eyes too much absorbed apparently 
in the charms of his companion to heed the pale face of Kate at the win- 
dow above. 

‘** Dear me, Mrs. Ingleby, how can you stay in the house such a fine 
morning as this >” cried Annette, snapping off the top of a beautiful rose 
with her riding whip as she spoke ; ‘* it is‘lovely—why don’t you ride?” 

Kate answered in the same gay tone, and then bending still further 
“or the window, she began to praise the beauty of the animal Frank 
rode. 

He made her some careless reply, and at the same moment Annette 
said, with a merry laugh, as she turned her horse’s head : 

** Now, Mrs. Ingleby, you must not be jealous, and think I am running 
away with your husband.” 

‘«« No, I am running away with you—a//ons /”’ said Frank, gaily. And 
with a slight waive of the hand to Kate, off they galloped, the sound of 
their happy voices ringing through the shady grove like a knell to the 
heart of Kate. 

Jealous / ah, that was it. Now Kate knew what ailed her. Jealous ; 
yes, that was it. Could it be that she was really jealous of her dear Frank. 
Poor Kate! many bitter tears she shed silently and alone, but making 
no complaint, and appearing just as kind and gentle as ever to her more 
than half repentant husband. 

** But it won’t do to give it up yet—no, indeed—the game is but half 
won !” said Frank. And so for two weeks longer he labored hard to make 
his wife miserable and himself too. 

One morning Kate was found by Fred Starr sitting in the summer- 
house bathed in tears. 

Fred knew in a moment what the matter was, and felt as though he 
ought to be hung for being instrumental in causing them. He was de- 
termined to make a clean breast of it. 

** Mrs. Ingleby—ahem—Kate !” 

‘* Mr. Starr,” exclaimed Kate, rising quickly to make her escape and 
to hide her tears. 

‘Stop a moment—ahem—Mrs. Ingleby, it’s only a joke.” 

‘“* What is a joke? I don’t understand you,” answered Kate, still avert- 
ing her face. 

‘* Why, Frank afid—and Annette.” 

‘‘ Indeed I must go ; indeed I must, Mr. Starr,” said Kate. 

‘* Now, I’ll be hanged if you do!” answered Fred ; “‘ you must hear 
me, my dear Mrs. Ingleby, [ tell you it is alla joke! Frank is no more 
in love with Annette than I am with you; excuse me; it is only a plotto 
make you jealous, because the foolish dog thinks you don’t love him well 
enough.” 

4 To make me jealous! ah, is it really so?” 

‘« Yes, it is really so ; and I am one of the greatest rascals in the world 
to connive at such a deception. There is one comfort, however, Frank 
has suffered as much as you have, for all he carries it off so bravely; ha! 
ha! ha! I can’t help laughing ; but you must know, Mrs. Ingle5y, all 
those evenings which he has pretended to spend with Annette, blowing 
the flute, have been passed in the little back room of his office, puffing ci- 

ars !” 

ae And the walks, and the rides ?” 

‘«« All mere pretence! He has never rode with Annette but once ; and 
as for the walks, bless your soul, they have been confined within the 
range of his study.” 

It was now Kate’s time to laugh, and she did, so merrily too, that the 
little swallow sitting on her nest within the summer-house put out her 
head to see what the matter was ; and the robbins and the blue birds, 
flitting about the old elm tree, joined in the laugh with a burst of bird- 
like glee. 

pe skipped Kate into the house, and bounding into the sitting room, 
where Sue sat snugly ensconced upon the sofa enjoying her favorite au- 
thor, she threw her arms around her neck ; and, for the first time, spoke 
in her present joy of her past unhappiness, and then gaily told the dis- 
covery she had just made, of Frank’s plot against her. 

Sue laughed right merrily at the joke ; and now if we look upon the 
picture which the artist har given us of the scene, I think we can detect 
4 in her arch face as she listens to Kate, that she is already devising some 
counter-plot to revenge her friend. Kate, too, seems ready for any mis- 
chief, although there is a slight shadow on her lovely countenance, 8 
she felt somewhat grieved after all by Frank’s suspicion. 4 

At the dinner table, Sue announced her intention of leaving her friends 
the next day ; it was very sudden, to be sure, but something important 
called her away. 
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The next morning the stage was.early at the door. Kate and Sue took 
an affectionate leave of each other ; and then after a privileged kiss upon 
her tempting lips, Frank handed Sue in tothe stage. 

** And now,” said he, as it turned from the door, folding Kate to his bo- 
som, and forgetting Annette, ‘‘ now We are once more by ourselves, how 
happy we shall be.” 

* Y-e-s, perhaps so,” answered Kate with provoking coolness ; “« but I 
shall be so lonesome ; heigh ho, I don’t know whatI shall do!” 

Frank was angry, and turning on his heel, walked off. Kate ran after 
him with a bunch of flowers. 

‘* Here, Frank, will you give these to Annette ?” 

Frank muttered something in connection with Miss Starr’s name, 
which did not sound very polite, and unheeding Kate’s request, tossed 
the flowers over the fence !” 

Frank went home to dinner with a light heart ; for he had made up his 
mind, like a sensible man, to confess his folly to Kate, and vow, as he had 
done a hundred times, never to indulge in jealousy again. As he sprun 
up the portico, he was surprised to hear the voice of Kate laughing an 
chatting gaily. 

** Now I wonder what company Kate has got ”” and Frank walked lei- 
surely through the hall, keeping his eye on the half opened door of the 
parlor, to ascertain that question. Ah! it isno wonder that the blood 
flew up into his temples, for there, on the sofa, just think of it, with his 
arm around Kate’s waist, and one hand playing with her long glossy 
ringlets, sat a very handsome young gentleman ! 

** Frank, is that you? Won’t you you come in?” cried Kate. 

And then, as Frank rather awkwardly made his entrance, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘* Cousin Harry Lover, Frank ; my husband, Harry.” 

The young gentleman shook the unwilling hand of Frank very cordial- 
ly, vowed he was particularly glad to see him, and said several very pert, 
coxcombical things, twirled a very fine pair of whiskers, and glanced at the 
mirror with a very self-satisfied air. 

** Never was there anything so fortunate, Frank; I was thinking how 
very lonesome I should be, when who should arrive but dear Cousin Har- 
ry!” and saying this, Kate looked so tenderly upon the youth at 
her side, as made Frank jump up from his chair and bounce out of the 
room ! 

At the dinner table poor Frank was but a secondary object. All Kate’s 
attention was given to Cousin Harry, who seemed to take it quite cool ly, 
as a matter of course. 

‘** You used to like this dish, Harry,” or ‘‘ Pray, dear cousin, let me 
send you this,” or ‘“‘ Do, Harry, taste this jam—it ismy own make ; do, 
Harry.” 

And Cousin Harry made himself perfectly at home ; called Frank, 
‘* Ingleby,” and then as soon as they rose from the dessert, twirled Kate 
round into the parlor, and opening the piano, begged her to sing one of 
their old songs. So Kate, putting on a very sentimental face, sang, “‘ I 
never loved but thee !” 

«Um, this is really pretty doings!’ exclaimed Frank, aloud, and ris- 
ing to leave the room. 

‘* O, stop a moment, Frank, will you?’ cried Kate, looking over one 
shoulder ; ‘‘ I want to’ask if you have any objections to taking tea with 
Annette, Miss Starr, I mean, for I have promised Cousin Harry I will 
take a ride with him. It will be such a fine moonlight night, we may be 
late ; don’t sit up for me, Frank.” 

Two or three weeks passed on. Frank was miserable at home, and 
could not endure to stay there, so much was he annoyed by Cousin Har- 
ry ; he was miserable at his office, and could not endure to stay there 
either ; for still Cousin Harry haunted his thoughts. \Kate, meanwhile, 
seemed perfectly happy ; she rode, walked, sang, and flirted with Cousin 
Harry ; in short, made him the oracle of all her plans. 

Frank thought he was, without exception, the most consummate fop he 
had ever met with, such an off hand air of impudence, why, hang the fel- 
low—Frank was provoked beyond all patience, and one day took the lib- 
erty of expressing his opinion pretty freely to Kate—but she only lau gh- 
ed and said : 

‘* Now pray, dear Frank, don’t be jealous of Harry, he is such a good 
fellow.” 

*‘ Ingleby, come play something,” said Harry, one evening, taking up 
Frank’s flute. 

But Frank rather ungraciously refused. 

‘** Ah, do Frank,” interposed Kate. ‘ He is a most delightful player, 
Ido assure you, Harry; why there is Miss Starr now thinksjshefcan scarce- 
ly get along with her music unless she has Frank’s flute accompaniment. 
Come Frank, do play a waltz.” 

Thus urged, Frank received the flute from the hands of Harry, and as 
Kate requested, struck up a waltz. The next moment the cousins were 
sweeping around the room in graceful measure, and the next, down went 
the flute and up jumped Frank, leaving cousin Harry and Kate alone. 

The next morning, as Kate rose from the breakfast table, Frank saw @ 
small folded paper drop from her lap on the carpet, and although he felt 
it very mean, he slily picked it up and put it in his pocket. He sauntered 
leisurely into the garden, and there, free from observation, untwis ted 
the little slip of paper. Alas, poor Frank! What were his feelings when 
he read these lines: 

‘<I love thee still, my darling Kate! 

Shall love thee, dearest, ever ; 

Not e’en the stern decree of fate 

Our hearts, dear Kate, can sever ! 

And tho’ another claims thy hand, 

Thy love, sweet Kate, is mine. 
Blessed : . . 7 


read enough—too much. 

Poor Frank ! 

With a very grave air he walked back into the breakfast room, and ad- 
dressing Kate, said: 

** Mrs. Ingleby, I wish to speak to you in private.” ; . 

‘«« ), don’t mind me, Ingleby : Kate and I have no secrets,” said the Lit- 
tle coxcomb. 

‘* What is it, Frank ?”’ cried Kate. : 

‘*T have requested a private conference, Mrs. Ingleby ; you will fol- 
low me to the library.” 6. i 

‘© Take care of yourself, Harry : I will soon be back ;” and slipping 
lightly from the room, Kate followed her husband to the library, where, 
throwing herself carelessly into a comfortable arm chair, she asked Frank 
what he had to say. wore v 

‘‘ Catharine,” [he never called her Catharine before in his life, and 
Kate almost started, it sounded so strange.) “ Catharine, this cousin of 
yours, this Harry Lover, must leave the Aouse this very day” 

** Leave the house—what do you mean, Frank ?” cried Kate in aston- 
ishment. — < : r 

«‘ Exactly as Isay! I cannot put up with his presence here any long- 
er ; and, as my wife, Catharine, I think the license you give this young 
gentleman, even though he may be your cousin, far exceeds my idea of 
propriety.” 

‘« How strange you talk, 


: ld ”? ’ 
Te Tens) spree TN he was!” retorted Frank, snappishly. 


«* And I don’t know that you have any right to turn him out of doors; 
as it were, poor fellow,” added Kate. : 

“ T have a right, and I shall use it, too,” said Frank. Has he not de- 

11 our domestic happiness *” 
= Fon talk very strangely—I am sure I have not been so happy since 
we were married ; ah! those were happy days, Frank.” Frank winced 
at this. ‘‘ No, I have not been so happy since we were married,” contin- 
ued Kate, “‘ as I have been since cousin Harry arrived; for you know 
after Sue came I did not see much of you, you were so much with Miss 
Starr ; and I am sure I don’t blame you either, she is so beautiful ; and 
has such a fine voice—” ' ta 

«‘ Kate, she is not so beautiful as you are, and her singing cannot be 
compared to yours,” interrupted Frank. i : 

“Why, you really surprise me ; I thought you were quite in love with 
her.” 

«¢ No, no Kate; I have never loved any one but you ; no one was ever 
beautiful in my eyes but you!” and then, forgettin hisewn grievances, 
Frank pressed his wife to his heart, and confessed the motives of his at- 
tentien to Annette. 


Frank ; why Harry is the most inoffensive 








Frank’s heart leaped with joy at this, for now Kate would be all his 





“« Q, Prank, how could you” eried Kate. 


The remainder of the verse was torn off; but no matter—Frank had 
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“I was very cruel, I know, my dear Kate, and you bore it like such an 
angel! And then, after Susan went away,I meant to tell you all, but 
then came this cousin Harry, and—” 

‘* And you were jealous of him? Fie, Frank ?” 

««T had a reason to be so; but I will not reproach you, for I feel I have 
myself been in error ; but Kate, he must go !” 

«« And then you don’t really like Annette, after all ?” 

«No, dear Kate! Say, then, will you forgive me ?” 

« Yes, Frank, for I love you better than all the world!” 

« And will you send your cousin Harry away !” 

«« Ye-es, poor fellow; and yet I cannot be so cruel; you must, Frank, 
only be gentle, be polite; don’t hurt his feelings !” TY 

“* His feelings! he has none, coxcomb !” exclaimed Frank, beginning | 
to get an again ; ‘I will soon get rid of him; where is he, Kate” 

«In my dressing room, I dare say,” answered Kate ; heis there most 
all the time ; but now be civil, won’t you, dear Frank, don’t wound his 
feelings !” 

The probable whereabouts of the young gentleman did not tend to les- 
sen Frank’s indignation, and it was with a slow, determined step, that 
he ed up stairs, and threw open the door of Kate’s dressing room ; 
and there—could he believe his eyes—there sat Susan May, with the 
same arch, saucy smile! while thrown over the back of the lounge, was 
the identical frock coat ; yonder stood the well-polished boots, and here 
the sleek beaver of—cousin Harry! 

Frank was speechless with amazement ; while Susan, springing up and 
placing the hat jauntingly on one side of her.black, clustering curls, 
cried, 

‘** Eh, Ingleby, what’s the matter, man ?” s 

At this moment a little white arm encircled his neck, and the smiling 
eyes of Kate looked roguishly into his face : 


** Ah, Frank, never again attempt to outwit a woman !” 
Sartain’s Magazine. 





Why is a clock the most humble thing in existence ? 

Because it always holds its hands before its face, and however good its 
works may be, it is always running itself down. New Haven Reg 
EEE 











AMERICAN TURF REGISTER. 
AND RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1849. 
HIS work is now published, and will be forwarded to any part of the United States 
and Canada, for One Dollar. 

The work contains Reports of the Racing and Trotting in the United States and 
Canada during the past year, with Alphabetical Lists of the Winning Horses, and copi- 
ous Indexes. 

Orders for the above to be addressed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher of the * Spirit of the Times,’ N. York. 


TROTTING AND PACING STAKES AT NASHVILLE. 
J E, the subscribers, agree to pace or trot a Post Stake, mile heats, best 3 in 5, to go 
as they please, over the Nashville Trotting Track, on the second Thursday in 
June, 1851, according to the Rules of the Nashville Trot‘ing Club, almost synonimous 
with the Rules of the New York Club. Drivers and riders to weigh 145lbs.; free for all 
trotting and pacing horses, $300 entrance, half forfeit—to close lst of May.1851. Forfeit 
to be deposited in the hands of John Kirkman, President of the Nashville Trotting Club 

E. M. Griffin. 

We, the subscribers, agree to trot a Post Stake over the Nashville Trotting Track, free 
for all trotting horses, best 3 in 5, mile heats. in harness; entrance $250 each, $50 ft.—to 
come off the second Friday in June next. and to close May 20th. In case the track 
should not be in good order on the day above named, the Vice-President of the Trotting 
Club to appoint the iirst good day for it to come off 

F. Sloan, J. Kirkman 

M. L. Huffman, Avery & Hamner 
Persons wishing to enter will address 

AVERY & ROBINSON. Proprietors of the Nashville Trotting Course. 
Nashville, Oct. 17. 1850.—[Jan 11-t My 1} 


METAIRIE COURSE, NEW ORLEANS. 
BINGAMAN STAKE. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes for all ages, two mile heats, over the 
Metairie Course, on the first day of the Spring Meeting. 1851—$500 subscription, 
$200 forfeit. To name and close on the first of March next. Three or more to make a 








race. New Orleans, Dec. 6, 1860. 
A. Harris, A. L. Biyecamas, 
D. F. Kenner, T. B. Patrersoy 


HUGHES STAKE 

The subscribers agree to run a Sweeptakes, two mile heats. with three year olds, over 
Ihe Metairie Course, on Saturday previous to the regular Spring Meeting. 1851—$300 
subscription, $100 forfeit. To name and close onthe first of March, 1851. Three or 
more to make a race. 

J. J. Huecues, A. L. Bincamas 
HARRIS STAKE. 

The subscribers agree to run a Sweepstakes with two year olds, mile heats—$300 sub- 
scription, $100 forfeit. Three or more to make arace. To name and close on the first 
day of March.1851. To be rum on Friday of the Spring Meeting, 1551, over the Metairie 
Course. New Orleans, Dec. 6, 1850 

J. J. Hueues. A. L. Bincaman, 
W. J. Minor. 
SWEEPSTAKES FOR TWO YEAR OLDS 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Metairie Course, on the Tues- 
day of the regular Spring Meeting. in 1852, with colts and fillies then two year olds, mile 
heats—$300 subscription, $100 forfeit. Three or more subscribers to make a race. The 
race to be governed by the Rules of the Metairie Jockey Club. To pame and close on 
the Ist January, 1852 New Orleans. Dec. 8, 1850 

J.J Hucues 
The above stakes to name and close with R. TEN BROECK. New Orleans 
[Jan 4 





MOBILE RACES. 
HE Annual Spring Races over the Mobile Course, will commence on Tuesday, 18th 
March, 1851, and continue five days. The usual Purses will be offered 

Stables from Virginia. Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, South Carolina and Alabama, 
are expected. anda brilliant race meeting is anticipated. 

The following stakes are now opened, three or more to fill the stakes—to name and 
close with the undersigned on the lst March next. To be run on the first day of the 
meeting. 

Sweepstakes for all ages—$300 subscription, $100 forfeit, two mile heats 

Sweepstakes for 3 year olds—$300 subscription, $100 forfeit. mile heats 

Sweepstakes for 2 year olds—$200 subscription. $100 forfeit, mile heats 

Jan 4} R. TEN BROECK, Proprietor 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Annual Races, 1851, over the Washington Course, near Charleston. S. C., will 
commence on Wednesday, February 5th, and continue throughout the week 

Wednesday, Feb. 5,1851—Jockey Club Purse $1000—four mile heats. 

Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for three year olds—two mile heats. Closed with eight 
subscribers. 

Thursday, Feb. 6—Jockey Club Purse $750—three mile heats. 

Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $150—two mile heats. 

Friday, Feb. 7—Jockey Club Purse $500—two mile heats. 

Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for three year olds—mile heats. Closed with five sab- 
scribers. 

Saturday, Feb. 8—Handicap Race $600—three mile heats 

Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $300—single heat of three miles. 

Inaddition to the above races, a resolution to the following effect was passed by the 
Club, at its last meeting :— 

“That if a Citizens’ Purse can be collected by the Stewards. to the’amount of $1000, or 
more, the Secretary be authorized to publish a Race, of Three mile heats, free to all ages, 
weight for age, to be run onthe Saturday preceding the race week.”’ 

Notice will ge given hereafter if this race is to come off. 

For further information apply in Charleston, S. C., to 

n 30-t. lst Feb.] 


R. B. FOSDICK, HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
No. 40 5th Avenue, next to 10th Street. 
IMITATIONS OF WOOD AND MARBLE. 

M&: FOSDICK calls public attention to the fact that he is the original person to in- 

4& troduce the new and beautiful paint in house decorations, called the White Oxide 
of Zinc, an article which is employed with great success in Europe. and is sanctioned by 
the strongest recommendations of the French Government. who have ordered it to be 
used in the Hospitals, Public Offices, &e.. to the exclusion of all other compositions. 
The White Oxide of Zinc can be used with safety in occupied dwellings, hospitals, and 
assembly rooms, as it is devoid of deleterious effects ; hence invalids and others, of ten- 
der health. cannot be injured by its use. It is, moreover, employed effectually in white 
enamel gloss or flatted, not being affected by gasses and other causes. detrac ting from 
the appearance of rooms finished with the ordinary materials. 

R. B. F. being the first to adopt this invention in this city, where he has used it with 
approbation and success. is prepared to receive and execute an y orders for work in that, 


or any other material in house painting, such as Kalsomine, white lead. &c., &c. 
jan 18-3m] 





J. C. COCHRAN. 








_... HOTEL TO LET OR LEASE. 
4 yt id OR LEASE. from the Ist of April next, the Hotel at White Lake. Sullivan 
County, New York, 46 miles west of Newburgh. on the Newburgh and Cochecton 
turnpike, well adapted for summer boarders, in a fine healthy country. with good fish- 
ing and shooting, &e. Itis situated directly on the Lake, which is well filled with Trout. 
I lack Bass, and Pickerel. with sufficiency of travel in winter to keep the Hotel going. It | 
~ “9 of access from the city—leaving here per Ramapo and Erie Rail Road at 8 o’clock 
te morning, and arriving there at4or5 o'clock the same day. Attached to the | 
me - ye 300 acres of land, about 100 of which are well improved, good barn, sta- 
= 4 ~ ann ts rst — oso 4 bana oe — competent man to make it a fayo- | 
summer ’ e inci ished, opri il | 
add to the building in proportion to the eeneustiniles? coma ee asi eae 


For further particulars apply at this office, or before ten in the morning at 117 Waver- 
{jan 18 





ley Place. New York. 








R SALE, together or separately, a very tendovee Pee 

ae se : ‘ 
from England a few months ae ay ndsome Pointer Dog and Slut, imported 
Also, a brace of their Pups, seven months old. 


Apply to the Editor of this paper. (Jan 11-t.f 


> 
mJ WORLD Ss FAIR—AND HOW TO GET THERE. 
S ra tothe World’s Fair Art Union—$5—50 prizes.- A prize is a first cabin 
$100 te ee m New York to London and back, with every requisite for the voyage, and 
by paid pe Loxpenese in London Prospectus sent gratis on application personally, or 
» addressed Committee of W. F. A. U.,50 Wall St. N.Y. [Jan 11-1m* 














FOR 
FL 'HE well known trotting horse SIR GERR iti 
be sold for the very low price of apf He isin excellent condition, and wil] 
Apply at 54 Ninth St, before 11 in they Sarr beg seen ee ee 
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FPORES’S SPORTING PRINTS. 
The following Publications by Messrs. Fores, may be viewed upon application to 
MR, JOHN PLAYLE, NEW YORK. 


FORES’S CELEBRATED WINNERS. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN—FOBERT—and MARLOW, 
Winner of the Derby 1849, 

Winner of the St. Leger 1849, 

Winner of the Emperor’s Cup at Ascot 1850, 

Winners of the Sweepstakes of 300 sovs. each, at Goodwood, 1850. 
Price 21s., colored from the original picture, by Mr. J. F. Herring, 
Forming a companion to 
Tue Hero with Jonny and ALFRED Day. 

London : Published by Messrs. Fores, 41 Piccadilly. 


FORES’S HUNTING SCENES. 
Price 12s. each, colored. 
Plate 1_—THE FIRST INTRODUCTION TO HOUNDS. 
2.—RENEWAL OF ACQUAINTANCE WITH HOUNDS. 
From pictures by Mr. H. Alken. 


FORES’S MARINE SKETCHES. 

The CYNTHIA, 50 tons. Price colored 10s., plain 5s. 
The LEDA, R.W.Y.C.. (a pair). Price colored 20s., nlain 10s. 
The WYVERN, R.Y:S., (a pair), Price colored 20s., plain 10s. 
The KESTREL. R.Y.S., Price colored 21s., plain 10s. 6d. 
The DOLPHIN, R.T.Y.C. Price colored 21s., plain 10s. 6d. 
H.M.S. DIDO, 18 guns (a pair). Price colored 14s., plain $s. 

A collection of marine subjects colored by superior artists. 


FORES’S SPORTING SCRAPS. 
Price 7s. per sheet, colored ; or 2s. each mounted as drawings. 
Plate 1. STEEPLE CHASING. 


THE START THE BROOK 

THE WALL THE FINISH. 
Plate 2. HUNTING. 

GOING TO THE MEET ; COVER SIDE 

THE MEET DRAWING COVER. 
Plate 3. HUNTING. 

TALLY O! A CHECK 

THE BURST FULL CRY. 
Plate 4. HUNTING. 

RUN TO EARTH WHOOP 


BOLTING THE FOX THE RETURN HOME 

Plate 5. RACING. 

SADDLING THE START 

READY FOR A CANTER THE STRUGGLE. 
Plate 6. COURSING. 

GOING OUT THE COURSE 

SOHO | THE DEATH. 


FORES’S SERIES OF THE BRITISH STUD. 
PORTRAITS of celebrated STALLIONS and MARES, 
Whose performances and produce are well known on the 
Six Plates, by Mr. Herrine, sen. Price £1 1s. each colored. 
Sir Hercules and Beeswing 4. Camel and Banter. 
2. Touchstone and Emma. 5. Muley Moloch and Rebecca. 
3. Pantaloon and Lxnguish. 6. Lamercost and Crucifix. 


FORES’S HUNTING ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
INDISPENSABLE WITH HOUNDS. 
Six plates, price £1 5s., colored, from original drawings, by H. Alken. 
GOING ALONG A SLAPPING PACE. 
. TOPPING A FLIGHT OF RAILS, AND COMING WELL INTO THE NEXT 
FIELD. 
. SWISHING A RASPER. 
. IN AND OUT CLEVER 
. CHARGING AN OX FENCE 
FACING A BROOK 


FORES’S HUNTING CASUALTIES 
THAT MAY OCCUR WITH HOUNDS. 
Six plates, price £1 5s. colored. from original drawings by H. Alkea. 
Plate 1. A TURN OF SPEED OVER THE FLAT 
The result of being broke in a grazing country. 
2. ASTRANGE COUNTRY. 
Only give him his head and he’ll bring you in at the death. 
DESPATCHED TO HEAD QUARTERS 
Taking it with a military seat. 
. UP TO SIXTEEN STONE 
Master of my weight. but would rather my weight waa master of him. 
A RARE SORT FOR THE DOWNS 
They told me he'd leave everything behind him. 
A MUTUAL DETERMINATION 
[f he goes on at this rate. I’m afraid I must part with him; 


STEEPLE CHASE CRACKS. 
GOING AT A WALL FULL TILT. 
Lord Strathmore on Switcher T. Oliver, on Discount. 
P. Rolt, on Peter Simple Captain Broadley, on Cigar. 
I. Mason, on Lottery Rowlands, on Culverthorpe. 
A. M‘Donough. on Brunette Bradley. on Tramp 
Captain Peel, on Pioneer Barker, on Marengo. &c. 
Captain Powel. on Salute 
Size ef the engravings. 42 inches by 21. Price £3 3a. 
Colored in close imitation of the original picture, by J. F. Herring, sen 
Forming a companion to the well known print of 
THE START FOR THE DERBY 


FORES’S STEEPLE CHASE SCENES. 

Six plates, colored. price £2 12s. 6d., from original drawings by H. Alken 

Plate 1. THE STARTING FIELD. 

A picked lot, possessed of judgment and confidence 
. WATTLE FENCE, WITH A DEEP DROP 

Skill and nerve brought into play 
. IN AND OUT THE LANE 

Science and a firm seat put to the test 
. THE WARREN WALL 

A quick eye and steady hand often save a fall 
. THE BROOK 

The pace and pluck clear it gallantly 
. THE RUN IN 

A good finisher, backed by luck. lands him a winner. 


FORES’S STABLE SCENES. 
The set of four, colored. by Herring. sen., price £4 48 
1. THE MAIL CHANGE. 
2. THE HUNTING STUD. 
3. THOROUGH BREDS 
4. THE TEAM. 


FORES’S COACHING RECOLLECTIONS. 
The Set of Five. colored, price £5 5s. By Henderson. 
1. CHANGING HORSES 
2. ALL RIGHT 
3. PULLING UP TO UNSKID 
4. WALKING UP. 
5. THE OLDEN TIME. 
FORES’S COACHING INCIDENTS. 
A New Pair. Plates 5 and 6. 
IN TIME FOR THE COACH, 


LATE FOR THE MAIL. 


In continuation of the series of 
KNEE DEEP. FLOODED. 
STUCK FAST. THE ROAD v. RAIL. 
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Price 15s. each colored. 


FORES’S SPORTING TRAPS. 
From the original pictures by C. C. Henderson, Esq. 
Price 21s. each, colored. 
To range with the Stable Scenes and Coaching Recollections. 
Plate 1. GOING TO THE MOORS. 
Plate 2. GOING TO COVER. 


THE STRAW YARD. 
Exhibited at the Bntish Institute. ° 
Painted by J. F Herring, sen. 
Engraving in the most finished style of mezzotint, by _ | ates 


Artist’s proof on India paper............. £ 
Us ewe BOC ois oa on 60 65s cd eecccce 3 3s. Od 
Pe os uc oy \oe-kann-csbanenerenhs kas overs 1 Is. 04. 


LEFT AT HOME. 
From the original picture by Mr. R. B. Davis. 
Price—Proofs, £2 2s. ; Prints, colored. £1 11s. 6d. 
Represents a fine stamp of Hunter and Hounds of perfect form excited by the sound 
of the Huntsman’s Horn. 
A subject full of Life, and possessed of inexpressible charms for a Sportsmaa. 
FORES’S ANATOMICAL PLATES OF THE HORSE. 
The age exhibited by the tables of the teeth. 
The structure of the foot clearly defined. 
The muscles and tendons accurately delineated. 
Price 4s. each plate, colored; 5s. each in a case, pocket size, or 5s. 6d., postage paid. 
Second Edition. 
THE BOOK REQUIRED AT EVERY RACE MEETING WHEN A HORSE’S 
AGE IS QUESTIONED. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, colored plates, price 10s. 6d., or 11s. postage free, 
THE HORSE’S MOUTH. 


SHOWING THE AGE BY THE FORM OF THE TEETH 
Containing a full description of the period when the teeth are cut ; the appearances 


they present ; the tricks to which they are exposed ; the eccentricities to which they are 
liable ; and the diseases to which they are subject, 


BY E. MAYHEW, M.R.C.V.S. 
Dedicated by permission to the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 
This work is copiously illustrated with colored engravings and woodcuts, embedying 


drawings made for the Jockey Club, and numerous views of the mouths of horses at eve- 
vs age, taken from life, and strictly authenticated. This volume will form a valuable 


necessary work of reference to all connected with horses. 
Published by Messrs. Fores, 41, Piccadilly, London. 
Aug 31—6m.} 





UNION HOTEL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNTA. 


TS establishment has been recently fitted up in Pacific Street, near Sansome, which 


is convenient to the business part of the city, also to the City Hall and on pubic 


buildings, and within a few minutes’ walk of the principal steamboat landings. © pro- 
prietor, from his long experience im the business in the city of New York, feels confident 
that those who may patronise his house, will find e to their satisfaction. 


GEORGE BROWN, Proprietor, late of joy’s Hotel, New York. 
San Francisco, July 1, 1850.—{o 12-3m*}§ : 





Feb. |, 





STALLIONS FOR 1851. 


Mae Notices like the following (never exceeding three lines.) will he ; : 
for Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise thet rage er “ious ihe 80.495 
Twenty Dollars.) in this paper, no charge will be made. » \f0 the amount 97 








BELSHAZZAR, Imp., by Blacklock. out of Manuella b 
ville Race Course, at $30, and $1 to the poem. . 


COPELAND & CO. ie 
BOND STREET, (CORNER OF BOWERY,) NEW YORK. 
. MANUFACTURERS OF 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, AND LADIES’ HAT CASES 
N.B.—Trunks, wholesale and retail. Ang. 31—tes 


LONDON PINE GUNS. iia 

OSEPH Le Ning Gun-maker and Importer, has just received an invoice of ye 

< , aeetes Sentas Lipase pee by a new maker, which. in addition to hig 
, ; ern’s i 

say city. ; guns, affords the best workmanship and 
a . 5 ns root of a & Sons’ | eige flasks. shot pouches. shot 

’ ; Powder guages, &c., &c.. i 
pe sem or amy guag c., &c., the quality of which is not equa 
Starkey’s central fire, Westley Richards’, R. Walker’s, and Cox’ 
cartridges and Chemical Felt wads, Baldwin’s wads. metallic ditto. Best E er, 8 wire 


nister Powder, and every article for the compl i ogtish Can. 
best quality. plete equipment of the Sportsm 


: = an, of the 
a JOSEPH COOPER, No. 18 { 
Orders executed, and repairing, in his usual style of excellence. . ~~ 1, 
JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU sr 
— pag ne to 1 mayen guns. pistols, and rifles, equal to the best im 
ported. 0, import ’ i i Hinata 
Ra AE an » imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
N.B. Guns restocked, and altered from flint to percussion; old guns 
book as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manuer, and = the = Brg 


ble terms. : ee | (May 16-ly 
Seats, 


. TO SPORTSMEN AND D ' 
ENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| eee AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 


: GUNS, PISTOLS. 
Gun Materials. for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc.. solicits the 
—— and —o to his Pp cea of goods. hoping to merit from all, who favor him 
patronage, the same good opinion that prompted the f ing hi 
notices of his establishment : =o re ene 
Extract from ‘Frank Forester’s American Field Sports.’ by t istingui 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121. ‘ FO Ree onthe 
‘For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches. spare nipples, powd 
ding, Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper,afew doors aan Malden “scliag 4 
Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can go astray in 
sending orders for any supplies of fancy, or out-of-the-way implements, or materiais a 
sportsmanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ i 
Ban eng one the ee < a. ‘Spirit of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—article entitled 
‘Further Hints on Shooting,’ by the Hon. W. N. G.. of W ter. Mass.. vasions 
cacieesated ae orcester, Mass.. am occasionaj 
* All the essentials in the shooting line, and of as good quality as desired eadil 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Seendowe, New Sak, Wane oe 
may be sure of being faithfully served. and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 


WESSON’S CAST STEEL RIFLES. 
: BLUNT & SYMS, 177 BROADWAY. 

HAve on hand & quantity of these justly celebrated Rifles, being the entire stock ot 
= Mr. E. Wesson, including those in process of manufacture at the time of Mr. Wesson's 
Pcease 

These guns are well known for their extraordinary goed target shooting. and as no more 
are being made, amateurs would do well to secure them whilst,the opportunity offers 
They are in complete order, including slug mould, ball pounder, starter, &c., &c., and will 
besoldlow. Rights to use the Patent Loading Muzzle offered on reasonable terms 

Also, a large assortment of English Guns, and all kinds of Gun Material, for manufae- 
turers. Sporting Implements, at wholesale or retail. (Mr 16-6m 


YOUNG & LEAVITT, 


No. 19 MAIDEN LANE, 
IMPORTERS, 

AVE on hand a large assortment of fine English Double and Single Gune,! aad 

English Belt Pistols . 
Colt’s Patent Revolving Pistois. 
Allen’s do do do 
Bacon’s do do do 

GUNNING IMPLEMENTS 
Starkey’s, Fly's. R. Walker's, and Cox’s Percussion Caps. 
G. D. Percussion Caps, 1-5 and 1-10 boxes. by the case 
Hawksley’s copper Powder and Dram Flasks. 
Powder Horns, Shot Pouches. and Shot Belts. 
Also a fine assortment of German Guns, to which they invite the attention of the 
trade {je l-ly 


FINE DOUBLE BARREL GUNS. 
FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, No. 6 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
ALL the attention of Sportsmen. as well as Dealers, to their stock of Guns, compria 
ing, besides their own, the following celebrated makers: G. & J. Deane, Manton, 
Jones. Richards, Stevens, Mortimer, and Moor, tegether with a large and complete as 
sortment of the latest and most approved patterns of Shot Belts and Pouches, Powder 
and Drinking Flasks 
Gun Wadding of all kinds, Eley’s. R. Walker’s, Starkey’s, Cox’s, Wesley Richards 
&c.. &c. Percussion Caps 
Sole agents for Eley’s Patent Wire and universal Shot Cartridges. 
Hunting and sportsmen’s Knives im the greatest variety. Travelling Shaving and 
Dressing (ases 
All of which they offer for sale on the most favorable terms, at No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
{je 29-ly 
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THE NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S CLUB. 

T the regular anaual meeting of the Club, held at the Florence Hotel, on Monday 
tA evening. May 18th. 1850, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year :— 

Hexry Tomes, Esq.. President ; address. No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
E. J. Brown, Esq., Vice-President ; address, No. 71 Wall St. 
Wa. A. Van Duzer, Esq.. Secretary ; address, No. 156 Broadway 
Tuomas Bonn, Esq., Treasurer ; address, No. 4 Liberty Place. — 
Ten Dowars Reward will be paid to any person who will give such information to sitaer 
of the officers of the Club. as will procure the conviction of any person, who shall have 
been guilty of a violation of the Game Laws of the City ard County of New “~ i 
@ 29-1y 





ANGLING. 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE. LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, 


AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET. NEAR REDDITH 
ANUFACTURES all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks. Winches, Needles, and eve- 
ry description of Fishing Tackle. (wholesale and for exportation only.) cheaper thaa 
any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 
Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 
Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c.. &c. ; . B 
All returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street, bit 


FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 
AVING completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle, of their = 
importation, and of their own manufacture. offer the same for the inspection of gor 
chants, Dealers. and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive a0 





| cheapest stock, ever offered for sale in the U. 8S. 


Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot, and Drinking Flasks. Importers . 


| R. Walker's (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin's Wads. Importers of R Hemming 


& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks. f a 
A full supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy Bend. and Hollow Point Hooks : c 
timued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. ere. 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 


CARRIAGE MAKER, _ 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY ; ante 
IGHT Wagons and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, — oe 
order, at the shortest notice, ond on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 
every respect. 
Also, Painting, Trimming amd Repairing, of every variety, done with ne 
atch. ee F 
P Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited = - ; i & 
call before purchasing elsewhere. [Oct 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. _— 
I AAC FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New bom 
constantly on hahd, a great variety of Carriages ofall kinds, of the most — “a 
patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best ARENT, On steal, 

very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in Dg 
France, Canada, and throughout the United States. ‘ are 
varriages wi i ort notice, of an . and on the | 
poem —tineeie qaAac FORD. 118 Elizabeth St . N. Y. City- 
April 7-tf.} 

° LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME. NEW —— : 
Mave to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles, an — ~~ 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, 

their advantage te give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 
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W. F. DUSENBURY 
WM. J. VAN DUS* mm 
N.B. Painting, trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with y - 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. - . o. 


A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 
DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 
JUST IMPORTED, AND FOR SALE aT = x 
EDMUND J. TRYON’S, No. 9 JOHN STREET, NEW YOR 


Agricultural. Seeds, in | Garden Mats. 
ous ee ssa snail Bird Seed, and Cages. ; 
Strawberry Plants, of the choice kinds. Budding and Pruning Knives 
and Rhubarb Root. Mushroom Spawn. 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, Broccolli, and Celery | Split Peas. 
Plants. 








Greenhouse Plants, &c., &e. iin 
DCR 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, JONQUILS, NARCISSUS, IRIS, AND ¢ , — 
E. J, Tryon would call particular attention to his stock of bulbs. assuring his pa’ 
and the public, that a better assortment cannot be found at any other place. (a 16 
Also, a choice stock of Canaries. 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, 


"ETERINARY hye g- sigede POI tinues 

“LLY informs his numerous friends and the public, that he continue 
ESPECTFULL. fully on the different diseases incidental to that noble animal. the 
sant a sisal establishment, at the sign at the Golden Horse, Noe. 131 Christie Street, 
“ _. New York. i : 
between BF weg ier eye vena friends for their kind patronage during a peri- 
Dr. Williams, in this city, receiving from six to eight hundred horses per annum, 


-two years 1 * PY 
os wey dance of their favors. Dr. W.’s experience for examining horses for sound- 
egs 


pess, favors neither party. nomen Lumneawr 
CELEBRATED > NIMENT, 
bs. Stiffness of, pA Sprains, Dislocations, Corks, Bruises, Scratches, Scalds, 
age uts. Set Fasts, Enlargement of Joints. &c., he earnestly recommends to the at- 
onion eae — will guarantee that in the incipient stages of the 
7 . “2 laints of the Horse, it will be found a sovereign remedy, as it has been used 
above as years with such great success by him, in his extensive practice as a Veterina- 
ay 4 its properties and usefulness is established beyond a doubt. — : 
yon ‘ions. Stiffness of Joints, Dislocations, Scratches, Corks, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, &e. 
Bethe the parts affected very freely twice a day. In Sprains. Stiffness of Joints, and 
Dislocations, hand rub well before and after application of the lotion. 
“E 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE—LARGE BOTTLES $1. 
Blood oe . thee Spavins, Ring Bones. Splints, and Curbs effectually cured by 
; Rien, ot De, Williams's Infirmary, 131 Christie St., New York, at the sign of the 
Golden Horse. 
N. B. The owners 
for themselves. 


of Horses and the Public in general. are invited to call and examine 
Mr 23-ly 








“THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME.” 
JOHN McGRATH, 
ORMERLY of the White Lion, Spear Street. Manchester, England, respectfully in- 
F forms his friends and the citizens of New York, that he still continues at the well 


y D, 
a No. 66 DIVISION STREET, NEW YORK, 
where may be found a choice assortment of Ales, Liquors and Segars. 3 
A large collection of rare Paintings. English, Irish, Scotch, and American papers, 
taken daily. Well aired beds. ; 
Free and Easy every Monday and Saturday evenings. 


LIGNOT CHAMPAGNE. 
LARGE Invoice of the above very superior dry wine, has just been received 
by Mesers. C. E. Habieht & Co.—sole importers—who would particularly call the 
attention of connoisseurs to the examination of it. Samples may be examined at their 
office. or at the office of their agent, No, 94 Wall st. F. W. HART. 
[Sept. 7—3m.] 


[dl4-t.f 
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THE PHO:NIX. 
THOMAS DENT, 69 MAIN STREET, 


THREE DOORS FROM YORK STREET, BYOOKLYN, 
EGS to inform, his friends and the public, that he has removed to the above spacicus 
and convenient house, where he can at all hours serve up, at the shortest notice. Steaks 
Chops, Rarebits, Grilled Bacon, Boiled and Poached Eggs. &c., until 12 o’clock at night 
Also, good Beds, in single or double rooms, with Breakfast or Supper. Private Rooms 
for Dinner or Supper Parties. Superior Wines and Spirits. Barciay’s and Guinness’s 
London and Dublin Brown Steut, Muir and Younger’s Edinburgh Pale Ale. Johnson's 
celebrated XX Ale, on draught; aiso, Old Ale, brewed in 1846. 
One trial will prove the fact that there is not a more convenient, comfortable, or re- 
spectable house in the city of Brooklyn. 
Bay Bell’s Life in London, Era, Illustrated News. Puuch, New York Spirit of the 
Times. Herald, Express, Atlas, Mercury, Dispatch, Brooklyn Advertiser, and Freeman, 
always on file. Liy 6) THOMAS DENT. 








CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally, that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 
customers. C. A. ABEL 
Jy 1-ly} 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 
HIS new and beautiful minature hotel. expressly adapted for the accommodation of 
families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway, on the College 
Grounds ; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 
provements, (hot aad cold baths, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor.) is now ready 
for the reception of visitors. 


May 12, 1849. [May 19 





MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 

| pe opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An 

thony St., a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb 

and chaste thing of the kind in the country.) in addition to which they will add, on or 

about the 12th of November. twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furnished 
for private parties. 

The whole premises, covering nearly four hundred feet of ground, enables them to offer | 

maperior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen, who may desire to | 

breakfast, dine, or sup. [Nevs | 


, Da 





VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORKS, SUITABLE 
FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON, 
s FOR SALE BY CHARLES §. FRANCIS & CO. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Writings and Life, complete—illustrated, 98 vols., fep., 8yo., half mo- 
rocco. ‘ 
Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition—profusely illustrated, 12 vols 
royal 8vo., half morocco. . ” 
Novels, Vignette Titles, &c.. 25 vols., fep., half morocco. 
. “ Novels, &e., Boston Edition, 27 yols., different bindings 
Shakspeare. Valpy’s, Illustrated Edition. 15 vols.. fep., cloth. A great variety of edi- 
tions of Shakspeare. in all bindings. ; 
Edgeworth, Miss. Novels and Tales, including Helen, best edition, illustrated. 19 vols. 
fep.. half morocco. . : ' 
Pas: “ ‘ 10 vols . complete, different bindings 
Cabinet History of England, by Chas. Macfarlane. 13 vols.. 18mo., half calf 
More, Hannah—complete works. 9 vols.. fep., half morocco. . 
Cowper’s Works, by Southey, illustrated. 15 vols., fep., half morocco. Several other edi- 
tions of Cowper’s Poems. variously bound. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. by Sir E. Brydges, 6 vols.. fep . half morocco. Many other edi- 
tions. handsomely bound. 
Byron’s Complete Works, illustrated. 17 vols.. fep., half morocco. Also 8yo. and 12mo 
editions, in many styles of binding. 
Irving’s Works, 14 vols., in full calf and half morocco. 

London Art Journal, splendidly illustrated, for the years 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850— 
handsomely bound, separately. and odd numbers supplied to complete sets. 
London Punch—as far as published—16 vols. in8—4to.. cloth. Also the single vols. 

to complete sets. bs 
Chambers’ Miscellany, 10 vols., fep., various bindings. 
Edinburgh Journal,-1st series complete, 12 vols in 6. half bound. =" 
& “ “ New series, vols. 1 to 13, cloth. © : 
Penny Cyclopedia and Supplement, complete, 16 vols., half morocco. Single vols. may 
be procured to complete sets. 

Likewise a great variety of illustrated standard works, in fine bindings—English and 
American Annuals—Bibles and Prayer Books, in velvet and morocco—all the standard 
Poets, in various styles—and the most extensive assortment of Children’s Books to be 
found in the city. 

a7] CHARLES 8. FRANCIS & Co., 252 Broadway. 





THE TROTTING HORSES OF AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU STREET, 
CORNER OF SPRUCE, 


LADY SUFFOLK AND LADY MOSCOW’S RACE. TO SKELETON WAGONS, 
over the Hunting Park Course, Philadelphia, June 13, 1850. 
Plain $1.50. Colored $3. 
BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, MATCH TO WAGONS; 
Plain $1.50. Colored $3. 
TRUSTEE, IN THE GREAT TROT OF 20 MILES IN ONE HOUR; 
Colored $2. 
LADY SUFFOLK. SADDLE; 
Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 
LADY MOSCOW, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
BLACK HAWK, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
JACK ROSSITER, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
JAMES K. POLK (PACER), TO A WAGON; 
Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 
GREY EAGLE, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents. Colored $1.50. 
LADY SUTTON, TO A SULKEY 
Plain 50 cents, Colored $1. 
RIFTON, FO A CULE EY ; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
DUTCHMAN, SADDLE; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1.50. 
PELHAM, TO A SULKEY; 
Plain 75 cents, Colored $1,50. 

These splendid prints «re pronounced, by the most competent judges, to be very faith- 
ful likenesses of the horse: and their style and action in trotting. and form a series that 
no sporting man should be without. Gentlemen residing at a distance can have them 
carefully put up. with or without irumes, and forwarded as they may direct, by sending 
their orders, accompanied with a remittunce. to the subscriber. 

Also, in addition to the above. a splendid collectionci English Sporting Prints, from 
the originals of Landseer, Herring, and other celebrated Animal Painters, amongst which 
are included 


’ 


HERRING’S FARM SCENES; 
4 plates, beautifully colored, at $5 each. 
FORES’S SERIES OF THE BRITISH STUD; 
6 plates. beautifully colored, at $5 each. 
“ORES’S STABLE SCENES; 
4 plates, beautifully colered, at $5 each. 
And all the publications of the Messrs. Fores, at equally low prices. 
THE START FOR THE DERBY OF 1844; 
Size 42 by 21 inches ; 
Containing portraits of 29 celebrated English horses and riders. 
STEEPLE CHASE CRACKS ; 
Same size—companion plate to the above. Both splendidly colored—price $15 eaeh 
Also, a great variety of sporting plates, constantly on hand and for sale by NV. CUR- 
RIER, 152 Nassau St., corner Spruce St., New York. 


Also, gilt, rosewood, and other frames, suitable for the abeve. {jan 1-t.f 





DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 
No. 73 Gold St., between Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 
VERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
in the city—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues, Cloths, by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 


five Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue | 


Points ; Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, etc. In short, everything in the trade always to | 
be had. Spanish pins. 

_ Kae Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
ip person. [Oct 6-ly 





WANTED, 

A‘ TIVE CANVASSERS, for the City and State of New York, and elsewhere, to pro- 
+4 cure subscriptions toa very popular periodical. A very liberal per centage on the 
amount collected will be allowed to those who will make « business of it, and who will 
give security to fork over! 

N.B. Address, post-paid. Box No. 3084. Post Office, New York. 

Post-Masrers throughout the United States and Canada, will be allowed one-third for 
receiving and transmitting subscriptions for the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil. 

d 28) No. 79 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 





JONES’ EMPIRE INK. 


The following are the net prices to the trade. 


Quarts per dozen................... $1,50 | 6 ounces per dozen.................. 30 
Pints - eons ncuseeee 1,00};4 “ a ky Oa arKeremeneien 374 
CONN adaicccccdeens 63,2 * i te eee Oe ee 25 


~ : On draught per gallon, 20 cents. 
This is the best article of the kind manufactured, it is black when first used, and al- 
though free-flowing, is a first rate copying ink. 

All orders promptly attended to, directed to the 

d 21-3m) EXCELSIOR AGENCY, 85 Nassau St. 





4 NEW FABRIC FOR UNDER GARMENTS. 


— SEAMAN & MUIR, 321 BROADWAY, 
H AVE been appointed by the “ Astoria Manufacturing Company,” of England, the 
sole Agents in the United States, for the sale of 


FUR UNDER GARMENTS, 


spun and woven like any oth PURE FUR, 

; y other material, and is an entire - 

tore offered for sale in thiscountry. tirely new manufacture, never be 

an ym he wg and pleasant garment, they are much superior to those of any other mate- 

pests ie electrical property of FUR renders them peculiarly valuable, as a curative 
Preventive application, to persons afflicted with 


an article made of 


RHEUMATI 
er other Cs 


DISEASES OF A CHRONIC NATURE, [n 30-3m 








a = “ SaeOR, 9 JOHN STREET, 
AG m Ais friends and the public, that he has opened his st 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also, every description of. Agipatdes Seeks du check, 


Buch as , iti i 
a bol oneeing used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of 


E. J. T. begs also to state, his facilities are such that enable him to 


tion of seeds and plants from Lond eeooaee Gay Greetip- 
weed. of Leaten ondon, having made arrangements 


with Mr. Geo. Charl- 
N.B. Hyacinth Glasses, Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup, &c., &c. [Nov 3 


T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 
$251 BROADWAY cee Oo een 
C AY, CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS 
OATS of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &c., engraved on stoneor brass. Ladies’ seals signet 
hr sta Fe Pencil cases, keys, &c.. engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds. poe 
on 8, aeons, &c., bought im the rough or cut, or cut to any form ; Coats of Arms fou a 
ae ed in any style, from $2 and upwards, and forwarded to any part of the United 
es or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, with upwards of 200,000 names. 





[June 13 





BOOKS, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, AND NEWSPAPER 
AGENCY, No. 43 ANN STREET. 

EXTER & BROTHER would call the attention of all Booksellers and News Agents 

to the following list of a few of the Weekly Newspapers, which they will furnish with 

dispatch, together with Books, Magazines, and al] the cheap publications of the day, at 

the Publisher’s lowest prices, carefully packed and forwarded. As papers, magaz 

and books are continually changing, this list can never be perfect, but we will send a spe- 


| cimen copy of all new publications. if required. 


PHILADELPHIA—WEEELY. NEW YORK—WEEKLY. NEW YORK—WEEKLY. 


Courier, Spirit éf the Times, Independent, 

Post, Weekly Sun, Albany Dutchman, 

Neal’s Gazette, Tribune, Universe, 

Dollar Newspaper, Scientific American, Truth Teller, 

Arthur’s Home Gazette. Golden Rule, Thompson’s Bank Note List, 
Organ, (Temperance.) Taylor’s do. do. 


Home Journal. 
Literary World, 


BOSTON—WEEKLY. 


Star Spangled Banner, MAGAZINES—MONTHLY. 


Uncle Sam, America’s Own, Graham’s,; 
Flag of our Union, Working Farmer, Godey’s 
Pilot, Wilson & Co.’s Dis atch, Sartain’s, 
Yankee Blade, Freeman’s Journal, National, 
Boston Museum, Parkers’s Journal, Blackwood, 


Olive Branch, 
American Union, 
Boston Rambler, 
Yankee Nation, 
Waverley Magazine. 


Family Journal, 
Family Courier. 
Columbias’ Garland, 
Picayune,, 


The Two Worlds, 
Holden’s Dollar Magazine, 
Harper’s “ 
International . 


Dealers will find it greatly to their advantage tc have all their orders packed in our 
establishment, as we can supply them in advance of any other house, and answer all orders 
promptly. DEXTER & BROTHER, No. 43 Ann St., N. Y. 

N.B. All letters must be pre-paid. or franked by a Postmaster. Liy 6 





HENRY H. TAYLOR, MINING AGENT, 
25 NASSAU STREET. 
psx ULAR attention given to the purchase and sale of mineral properties. Ex- 
plorations and surveys made, maps drawn, machinery, tools, &c,, purchased 


A yaluable lead property for sale. Enquire as above. [Jan 4 





IMPORTANT TO BILLIARD PLAYERS. 
UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at the office of publication, 71 Gold Street, and at the 
rooms of the author, ‘‘ The Arcade,’ 8} Barclay Street, rear of the Astor House, N. Y., 
Price $3,00. 
BILLIARDS WITHOUT A MASTER, 
BY MICHAFL PHELAN, 

The above-named work, the first American publication of the kind, is illustrated by fifty 
fine copper plate diagrams, each containing from one to twenty-four shots, from which 
sufficient knowledge may be acquired to euable the player to accomplish any possible 
stroke on the billiard table, all of which are fully explained on the pages opposite to the re- 
spective plates. The work containsan invaluable and original invention, in the shape of a 
chart or scale of strengths, necessary to be used in making each shot, of an arrangement 
80 simple that it can be comprehended by all, and will be found of the highest importance 
to the novice and amateur, as every shot there delineated, has been graduated by it, and 
the quantity of strength necessary to be used, is given in the description annexed to 
each plate. It contains, also, a full and complete set of rules for the government of the 
game of billiards, and the various games of pool ; hints to players; advice to amateurs, 
with a variety of explanations, interesting to all connected with billiards or billiard play- 
ing. To keepers of billiard rooms, the “ Rules” are worth more than the price of the 
work, and the hints and advice are invaluable. Accompanying the work is a treatise on 
the origin, rise and progress of the game. It is also embellished by a fine steel plate 
frontispiece, showing a billiard table and players in position. The above work is the 
most complete one of the kind ever produced in any part of the world, and the only one 
where the theoretical science and philosophy of the game has ever been thoroughly ex- 
plained. ton 17 





LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS 
OPPOSITE THE CITY HALI, 


(Jan 12-ly 





‘OR sake, a lot of dog 
, Os d 8, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian G 
hounds, King Charles Spaniels. Alpine Masti 2 eli Me waey- 
tad Setters, together with a Soeet teat p caweg a and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 


®. 8. One pair of Newfoundiand dogs, the largest and best in the U. S., the price of 


vsich is $100. Apply to 
- The Bloomingdale Stages pass the WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Mey 


house every half hour. 
BROADWAY BA 
BROADWAY. 


600 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Pare. i 
. thers, having the care of children. 
can have them instructed i - 
Priaming Bath, _— oo this necessary attainment, at the large Croton Water 
- an is continually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means { 


The gentlemen and boys’ 
fom 6 to 9 A. M.. and 4 to 0PM. under the superintendanee of a gentleman daily, 


¥- ladies’ and misses’ 








THS—SWIMMING SCHOOL 


P school, under the management of a lady from 10 A. M. to 
~~ elothing, &e., always on hand. 


mus by the month or week applyin the Bath, We 26 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 
Se Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware, at retail, at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
gentlemen, for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second Anehor Escapement. and 
Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement, and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 

Diamond Rings and Pins. 

Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 

Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, &¢. 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 

All watehes warranted to keep good time or the money returned he seer cloeks. 
— in the best manner, and warranted, at much less than usua. 


G. C. ALLEN 
Importer of Watehes and J wholesale and 


1 Wall St. comer of William, up 


Dec 4] 
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TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE. 
REMARKABLE OPHTHALMIC CURES. 


S the facts speak for themselves. and their practical demonstrations are at all times 
more satisfactory than ali the vain and empty theoretical trash to be found in every 
science and profession, Dr. WHEELER deems no apology necessary to the community 
for presenting the following additional evidence of the successful results of his treatment 
in some painful and dangerous cases of Ophthalmie diseases, recently submitted to his 
professional care and treatment. The individuals whose testimonials are subjoined may 
be personally addressed in reference to the named interesting cases, se that even the 
skeptical may have no occasion to doubt the respectability and integrity of the writers. 
J. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York. 


New York, Merch 28, 1850. 

To Dr. WHeecer. Oculist. 28 Barclay Street—My dear Sir: I should deem myself guil- 
ty of an injustice to the suffering portion of the public, and ungrateful to you indeed, 
were I to hesitate. for one moment, to make puhiic the great and inestimable benefits that 
my son has recently derived from your professional care, treatment. and skill as an ecu- 
list. I would state that for upwards of six years,my son was sorely and most dreadful 
afflicted with a scrofulous affection of his eyes, one of which was deprived of its 
from the acute inflammation of its covering membranes, which hitherto had defied all ap- 
plications, although prescribed by some of our most experienced physicians. His eye- 
lashes were entirely destroyed. I then consulted with some of your co-laborers in the 
field of ophthalmic surgery, who at once pronounced the impossibility of restoring his sight, 
curing the eye-lids, or restoring the eye-lashes The only hope, from my despair, de- 
penced upon you. Your wide-spread reputation for your uniformly successful mode ef 
treating the diseases of the eyes, of eourse, were well known te me, and 1 am at a loss to 
explain to myself why I did not consult you in the first instanee. The gratification I ex- 
perienced, and the load taken from my mind. when you assured me that you could relieve 
my child, are beyond my power to express, after the positive assurance from your brother 
oculists that the case was beyond hope. How shall I convey to you my deep-felt grati- 
tude, and my sincere thanks for the astonishing cure so effectually produced on my child’s 
eyes. His sight is perfect, his eye-lashes restored to their usual health and beauty I 
have no delicacy of feeling for keeping so important a cure private. You may make this 
as public as you may think proper; and if any further information in the matter be re- 
quired, I am at any (seasonable) time most willing to state the history of the whole case 

Very respectfully. Tuomas S. CarGiLi, 22d Street, near 6th Avenue. 
Gardenville, N. J., March 25, 1850. 

Dr. Wheeler, Oculist—Sir: Although it may not seem to comport with feminine deli- 
cacy to address to you a letter, intended for newspaper publication, I feel that I shall be 
excused for so doing in this instance, when | state that my only motives are those of 
philanthropy and kindness to my fellow beings. After twelve years’ endurance of inflam- 
mation and pain in my eyes, to such an extent as to render me almost blind; and after 
vainly seeking for relief, | made up my mind to visit New York for your counsel in my 
painful affliction, and I am happy to state that, notwithstanding the irritable nature of 
my complaint,coupled with my advancement in life, | am now once more capable of enjoy- 
ing the greatest of human blessings—good sight! Trusting that this well-merited de- 
claration may be the means of counselling other afflicted persons to consult you for ad 
vice, feeling, as I do, well assured of your correct treatment and management of the dis 
eases affecting the delicate organization of the eye. 

Respectfully yours, Hester ACKERAMEN. 


Baw DR. WHEELER, Oculist, No. 28 Barclay Street. devotes his exclusive attention 
to diseases of the Eye, and invites those who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upom 
him. having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection. and new make, which 
he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With 
the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the faculty will be furnished with 
them upon low terms. 

Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock. 

A pamphlet, with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuitously at his re- 
sidence. {Ap 138 


1,000,000 OF BOTTLES AND OVER, OF DR. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE REMEDY FOR RESTORING THE HAIR, 
AT having been entirely bald for more than twenty years; curing rheumatic pains 

of the most alarming character, and all manner of nerveus affections. together with 
skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and character. Read the followiug wonderful 
cures: Mr. John Vincent, of 98 Ridge Street, and Mr. Thomas W. Barker, of 60 McDougal 
Street, New York City, had their hair entirely restored after having been bald for many 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly 20 yeass, his is alsoa most astonishing 
growth. he can be seen daily at Tattersals, 464 Broadway. Mr. L. P. Rose, merchant, 
Col. Oliver C. Denslone and daughter, Mr. James Bashford, inn-keeper, all of the village 
of Yonkers, had their hair fastened and stopped falling out by three or four applications. 
Most wonderful cures of nervous diseases ; the Hon. Anson Willis, of 112 Broadway, was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bottle, now 
entirely well. Mr. lsaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a must frightful case of Saint 
Vitus’ Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relief, 
with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still more astounding case: Mr. 
Henry C. Atwood. formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York, cured his niece of 
fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 Third St., New York 
City. A most frightful case of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown. Ut., had her 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 
were drawr ald out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming case: so badly scalded in the whole 
face and neck that her life was despaired of, Mrs. M. E. Price can be seen at Nc 476 
Broadway, where this great remedy can be had at retail, in large bottles, at 50 cents each. 
The trade will be furnished as usual. by 8. INGERSOL & BROTHER, 
Wholesale Druggists, No. 230 Pearl St., near John. 
Sae~ A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Liniments and Embrocations 
made and sold in the last 20 years, Dr Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from 
its merits, to maintain the real good feeling and recommendation of the medical profes- 


————» 





| sion, and of the wealthy circles ; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medi- 


cine to families generally, is a trial of one bottle. 

Its very pleasant and agreeable action when applied, and the very large quantity sold 
for asmall price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective than any other 
article in the market. All nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic Gout of 
30 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is especially 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally in spasmodie complaints of every 


| class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 


| 
| 





duced from derangements of the kidnies, catching cold, over straining, imprudence, or 
weakness of every nature, in male or female, it acts Ike magic—strengthening and heal- 
ing the parts affected most thoroughly. 


As a Hair Tonic and Restorative, it has never had itsequal. There are many pretend- 


ines ed remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baldness 


of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the persons were ever sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the bottom,3 o 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick reom 
agreeable as soon as the bottle is uncorked ; and when taken intgrnally leaves the breath 
pleasant and agreeab!e. No lady or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 
ter a trial ; it clears, softens and beautifies the skin, on old or young, and creates a most 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold in large 8 ez. bottles, at 230 
Pearl St., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome Sts., at 50 cents each; $4a 
dozen, cash. (Ap 18 


SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
| gee ED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to be 
the nearest approach to nature hitherto prod.ced. Introduced into this country, and 
made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W. S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years,) has 
had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘] have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have mu- 
tilated, inform me that they are superior to ali others. 

‘VaLentine Mort, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which, by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers, 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended to. 

(June 27-ly 








DR. HOOD’S TRUSS. 

HE superiority of this instrument is derived from the facility of adaptation, and the 
direction given te the pressure. The fulcrum from which the power is obtained. is 
fixed at the centre, and the springs diverging to each side are the levers that bring it in- 
touction. To the centre piece plates are attached, to which the pads, composed of soft 
materials. about three inches in length, with a plaino-convexed surface, are adjusted. 
From these plates the springs, or levers, pass upon each side, around the body, and rest 
upon the costa of the ilium, without interfering with the movements of the spine. Im 
the application, the ends of the pads ¢ c are adjusted to the external opening, when, by 
drawing upon the extremity of the levers, the pressure is extended along the canal, and 
the viscera forced back into the cavity of the belly. In this situation, if the internal 
opening is not too much distended, the bowel is held until “ the laws by which the hollow 
parts of the body adapt themselves to their contents, bring the distended parts together, 
and effect the cure.’? Upon this principle it will alse be observed, that the force and di- 
rection of the pressure is similar to that obtained from the hand, and that no more is ex- 
erted than required to keep up the rupture. Altogether, the instrument is simple in 
construction. natural in action, and effectual in results. The Supporter. contrived also 
by Dr. Hood, is alike efficient in the treatment of the diseases te which women are sub- 
ject, and in all cases arising from gravitated or misplaced bowels, it has given immediate 

relief. For sale by J. M. SANDERSON, 3 Barclay Street, 

8s 7-la m} next door to the offiee of this paper. 


NEW YORK SURGEON'S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, 
UNDER THE A} N MUSEUM,) Two DOORS FROM BROADWAY. saat 
URGEONS, Teodenen, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they cam obtain im 
this Institute, all the latest impreved Bandages, for the cure of Clubfoot. Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &e., or charge = ee 
en by the Principal of the Institute. who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
f Clubfoot. Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara 
tive cosnfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, itcan be worn by 
: rfect ety. 
Re reenee t es proves with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education ~f children, whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with 


out detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


Aug 18) 
nag "good Guitar, will find it to thei 

N’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a goo uitar, nd i eir - 
eo to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The su- 
ority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tene, and er ar the most important.) 

“:¢~ in execution. is too well known to need any recommendation. 
ees from any part of the United States, stating the quality of guitar wanted, and 
rice, will be promptly attended to. and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect 
fostrument in every resqect, and warranted as such. 











manufac > prices, wholesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up only, by 
rer turers’ prices, waores®’ “JOHN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guitar. 
No connection with the store below. (Oct 21-tf 





MRS. J. HASLEM, 
LATE OF PHILADELPHIA,. 
AS constantly on hand ready made linen, under shirts, drawers, dressing 
lg ay ir bape pte tamed ny oy 
ntlemen, ie to 4 
, No. 23 NORTH FOURTH 


STREET, 
One doorfbelow Chesnut, opposite the Court House, St. Louis, Mo. siepee 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 





Feb, | 
OP SR ERS perce 


— Things Theatrical. 





Broadway Theatre.—The spectacle of ‘‘ Faustus” is continued at this 
establishment, where crowds gather nightly to see it. A new carnival 


scene has increased its interest, and the public have greater reason to de- 
sire to witness a representation of it. Mr. Dyott makes acapital Faustus, 
and Mr. Conway a perfect Devil. Mr. Davidge is quite amusing in his 
part, and the pretty Misses Gougenheim is very pleasing. ‘‘* Faustus” 
will probably be kept before the people for some time, and be sustained. 


Bowery Theatre.—A tragic composition, entitled ‘‘ The Templar,” in | 


a caste embracing the entire strength of the company, and including Mr. 
J. R. Scott and Miss Wemyss, has been the principal item on the bills 
of this house during the week, and has, with other offerings, secured a 
liberal share of the public favor. Mr. Scott appears to be in fine condi- 
tion, and in good voice. 

Joun R. Scorr will take a benefit on Wednesday evening next, on which 
occasion two new pieces will be produced, and from the well known tact 
and ability of Mr. Scott, a very delightful evening’s amusement may be 
expected. Go early, or you will stand ¢ poor chance of sitting. 

Brougham’s Lyceum.—At this place of amusement an English version 
of Auber’s opera of ‘‘ The Ambassadress,” has been put upon the stage, 





| the actual deficit which these gentlemen are called upon to pay is not far TROTTING —«  — 
| short of $50,000 NEDDY, by Courier, two years old 20th of May, 1851, veg a any ( 
vrome oo ; : ; colt (of same age). trotting one or two mile heats, in harness. « aay ay or know, 
| What a contrast to Jullien’s cash-book at old Drury! There is magic gh em (Ky) Course, for any sum not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars 2 City 
. ait 7 3 : e takers to have choice of track and time to go, i : 
in Jullien’s name! it always draws crowds. Next week he Will give ® the race—open always. Ownste ant Waslans of thee Na Baring ome month previgy;,, 
grand ball at York, at the express desire of the principal nobility at the jan 25-4t*| H.B. SPARKS, (Par; 
North. To-night he will give a ««‘Promenade Concert,” in the Town Hall, orn Ee —— —w 
| at Birmingham. 
| In the theatrical programme of the present week there are few altera- , 


tions. The pantomimes continue to be the principal attraction at most of 
| the houses. 
At Drury Lane, there is now a much better stock company than Mr. | 
| Anderson engaged last season. Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff, Mr. and Mrs. | 








Amusements, &c. 
BOWER THEAT _— 
LR COTTE ITTE BENEFIT. 


AT THE BOWERY THEATRE 
Since his return from England, 


’ 


ILL take place on Wed: 


nesday evening, Feb. 5th, 1851. on which Occasion wy; 

| Walter Lacy, Mrs. Nisbett, Miss Fanny Vining, Mr. Emery, and the Ma- | “7 on tat we ot SACRIFIn On THE NOBLE MEA + ae 
nager himself, are no novices in their profession, and the plays of Shaks- | és ay se per gaa by Miss Wemyss, Messrs. J. R. Scott, mew Tilton, snd the , 

| peare and the works of popular modern writers, are ably represented at “ser seen ee company. the en 


After the tragedy a tavorite interlude.in which Mrs. J. R. SCO i 
| which. Miss Hiffert will appear and sing a favorite Ballad. To md rae wpeat: After 


the present time on the boards of Drury Lane. aaa ae ude with the 
, At the Haymarket, Mr. Macready is rapidly concluding his ‘‘ farewell ' "THE CREOLE MAIDEN, OR THE COOPER OF a - 
| engagement.” Mr. Webster announces, “ positively the last week but | Bill Bullseye (a sailor), Mr. J. R. Scott ; Jack Whirligig, Mr. John Winans 

| three of Mr. Macready ever performing on any stage ;”’ consequently, | wes here Ae = 

| after a few more brief hours, the curtain will fall, and shut for ever from 
| the sight of playgoers the great tragedian. Mr. Macready appeared as 


| Macbeth, on Monday—as The Stranger, on Tuesday—as Cardinal Wol- 











FELLOWS’ MINSTRELS. 


J. Bz FELLOWS, MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR 
F FELLOWS’ MINSTRELS, has the honor to inform the citizens of this 
tropolis, that his New Hall, built on the Tattersall ground pres Me, 


and been quite successful, ** Our Mary” distinguishing herself, of course, | sey, on Wednesday—as Richelieu, last night, and this evening, he will 
and the members of the company generally acquitting themselves with appear as King Henry IV., and Mr. Oakley. On Mouday, Feb. 3d, Mr. 
credit. In addition to this, ‘‘ Dombey and Son” has been revived, and | 

«« The Wild Indian” has made his appearance. All these things consj- 


mst | terminated. 
dered, there has been no want of amusement at Brougham’s, we think. 


At the Princess’ Theatre, a steady run of good luck has attended the 
National Theatre._—‘‘ The Dry Goods Clerk,” ‘‘ The French Spy,” and ' jiperal and spirited efforts of the present able management. The panto- 
the ‘‘ Rights of Woman,” have done the business at this theatre during | mime is preceded by, alternately, «Henry IV.,” “The Templar,” 
the week, and with the usual profits. Mr. Purdy does not intend to be | « pweifth Night,” and «The Merchant of Venice.” The house has been 
put down by anything in the theatrical line, and is on the gui vive there- 


Macready will perform King Lear, when his present engagement will be | 


from thence to the bank, between the hours of twelve and four o’clock, 


‘de’il take the hindermost '” 


- Bishop, and a State without a King, but who ever heard of a theatre 


fore. 

Burton’s Theatre.—Mrs. Skerrett, a most interesting. deserving, and 
clever actress, was a beneficiary at this place on Monday evening, and of- 
fered for the entertainment of her friends and the public the comedy of 
** The Hypocrite” and ‘* She Stoops to Conquer.” The house was well 
filled, and both the pieces we have named performed admirably. Mrs. 
Skerrett looked well, as usual, and did her duty like a gem as she is. 
The same bill was catered again during the week, and great was the joy 
thereat. 

Fellows’ Minstrels —The love of Ethiopian minstrelsy does not de- 
crease, and Fellows, who is justly entitled to support for furnishing the 
subject of that lore, is surrounded by the dark-eyed ones, as usual. 
The number of people who visit his place in the period of a week, is 
really astounding. We have no objection to it, however. 

June § Co.’s Circus, at the Bowery Amphitheatre, is still in opera- 
tion. The old favorite, Hiram Franklin, is there, and the Wells family, 
who are an extraordinary flock, and well worth seeing. 

Nisxo will open on Monday with a French Ballet and a French Opera- 
tic Company. We cannot avoid expressing our gratification thereat. 

Barney WIuviams is in town, so look out for fun. 

The Complimentary Concert given to Mr. Broveu by his friends on 
the 23d Jan., was one of the most brilliant affairs of the season. Niblo’s 
was crowded with our most respectable and influential citizens, who vied 


with each other in showing their respect for one with whom was asso- | 


ciated such happy musical recollections. New York has set the example, 


and we sincerely wish that other large cities who have derived so much | 


pleasure from the combined opera singing of Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Mr. 


| So densely crowded since Christmas, that money has been refused at the 
| doors on several occasions. 
‘At the Olympic, Adelphi, Sadler’s Wells, Surrey, and other theatres, 
no important alterations in the entertainments have been made during 
the week. 

Mr. Copeland, of the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, is making extensive al- 
_terations and improvements in and around the Strand Theatre. He has 
| not yet opened the house, and probably will not for some time. 
| Mr. G. V. Brooke will appear at the Olympic this evening, in the cha- 
'racter of Sir Giles Overreach, in which he has lately made quite a hit. 

This performance wil! terminate Mr. Brooke’s engagement with Mr. Far- 
| ren. 
| Banvard, who claims the credit of first introducing to the new world, 
_ and to old England, moving and lengthy panoramas, is now exhibiting his 
| original painting of the Mississippi, at Leeds; next week it will be shown 
at Halifax, and from thence it will be removed to York. Probably the 
great ex-iron-King, George Hudson, will patronise the panorama when 
| it arrives in the neighborhood of Newby Park. 
fiarry Paul has jumped into a splendid business with his panorama of 
‘the ‘* Overland Route to California,” since he left Banvard, and fished 
| with his own cod-line. 
| [understand that Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s ‘Readings of Shakspeare’’ in 
the provincial towns are greatly admired, and that the lady has met with 
brilliant success wherever she has appeared. 


1. 
| 


| Ernst, the celebrated violinist, is now in London, and will perform at 
_ Balfe’s Concert at Exeter Hall, at the end of the month. 


Mr.?Poole, the very popular dramatic writer, has lately suffered se- 


Brough 1d do likewi , verely by some of the ills of human life; but these sufferings have just 
ugh would do likewise. 


Mr. Buchanan, the Tragedian.—The N. 0. Weekly “Delta” of the | 
20th ult. says that the manager of the Mobile Theatre has effected an en- | 
gagement with this gentleman, to appear in a round of Shakspearian cha- 
racters. ‘‘ He will open there next week, and will be supported by that 
accomplished actress and lady, Miss Mary Stuart. This will be a combi- | 
nation rarely found, and ought certainly to be most successful.” 


OUR SPECIAL LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Lonpon, Jan. 10. 1851 
“Mr P.,” said a pilgrim friend to me yesterday, as we were endeavor- | 





~ing to elbow ourselves along the crowded walk of the Strand, ‘if pedes- | 


trians meet with go Much difficulty now, when the town is considered | 
empty, how will it be in May next ”” 
I was puzzled for ananswer. From Charing-Cross to Temple-Bar, and 


two grand counter-currents of human beings are seen every day gradu- 

ally moving along. It is impossible to walk rapidly, for there is not the 

slightest opportunity to squeeze sideways, or, by leaving the walk, to) 
gain temporary advantage by taking the street, for vehicles of every 
kind completely choke all the great thoroughfares. What, then, are we 
all todoin May? A cab or a’bus will be of no use, for either vehicle 
must fall into line and go at a snail’s pace. As to the questions, where 
all the strangers who are expected by John Bull in armies of tem thou- 
sand from every quarter of the world, are to sleep, and how they are to 
be fed, it is useless to attempt to give an answer. Everybody is expected 
to look out for number one first, and one’s friends afterwards, and—*‘the 


I hear that a number of new pieces are nearly finished by popular wri- 
ters for several of the leading theatres. Jerrold is hard at work for 
three or four managers. Bulwer has promised Mr. Charles Kean a new 
play. Mark Lemon has already written two sparkling farces, but it is 
yet doubtful where they will be produced. Oxenford is busy with his 
brilliant pen, and Searle has written a new play for the Surrey, which 
will be brought out next week, under the title of ‘Annie Tyrell.” At the 
same time Madame Celeste will preduce‘a new drama,called “‘The Mounte- 
Sank,” and report says that Mr. Webster is the author of it, and that it 
will prove ‘‘ a great hit.” Anderson has produced a new comedy from 
Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Marston is at work on a new drama for Mr. Brooke. 
Other writers, less known to fame, are leaning their heads to their ma- 
nuscripts ; and the season of 1851 (which, of course, will commence with 
the opening of the Grand Exhibition,) will prove a stupendous one. 

I told you in one of my recent letters that my friend Madame Vestris 
had met with some difficulty with her orchestra, and that the members 
thereof suddenly left her house on 4 late occasion, and the curtain went 

-up without an orchestra! We have ali heard: of a Church without a 


withont a fiddle! All fiddles must have rosin, and as Madame forgot to 
supply that important item from the treasury, she was placed in an awk- 
ward predicament. Days passed on, and the Lyceum Theatre, since 
Christmas, has been jammed, and crowds have been turned away from the 
doors. The old discarded orchestra were resolved to obtain their back 


been somewhat alleviated by a timely doceur from the Queen, who ever 
seeks and appreciates literary geniuses. Mr. Poole will hereafter re- 
ceive a pension from Her Majesty of $500 per annum. 

Mr. Lawrence, our Minister at this Court, gave a sumptuous dinner- 


| party last evening, at his residence in Piccadilly. Many of the leading 


members of the aristocracy were present. 

Prince Louis Napoleon is in trouble. His Minister resigned last week, 
and there is just now quite a political hubbub round the doors of the 
Elysee. Very truly yours, A 


(Per Steamer Arctic, Jan. 11.) 





DESTRUCTION OF THE ST, CHARLES HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS. 

New Orleans was afflicted with a terrible conflagration on the 18th ult., 
which resulted in the loss of about half-a-million of property. The fire 
was first discovered in the roof of the St. Charles Hotel, and spread very 
rapidly, defying the utmost exertions of the firemen and citizens, and 
ended in the destruction of the above hotel, two churches, several ware- 
houses, and private dwellings of great value, and a large amount of pro- 


| perty which could not be removed from the buildings. The St. Charles 


Hotel building was insured for $100,000. ‘* Of this (says the ‘ Pica- 
yune’) the Sun Mutual has $15,000, the General Mutual $10,000, the 
Crescent Mutual $15,000, the Delaware Mutual $19,000, the Nashville 
Life Insurance and Trust $15,000, the Lexington $5,000, the Merchants’ 
$20,000, and the Protection $10,000. The lessees, Messrs. Mudge & Wil- 
son, had an insuranee of $52,500 on the furniture, stock, wines, liquors, 
&e. Of this, the Sun Mutual has $5,000; the General Mutual $5,000; 
the Crescent Mutual $2,000; the Union $5,000; the Columbus (solely on 
stock, liquors, &c.,) $5,000. The rest is taken at the North.” 

The St. Charles was built in 1834. “It was (says the ‘ Delta’) the 
‘pioneer of the old Faubourg St. Mary, now the Second Municipality. 
Around it clustered all those fine buildings which contributed so power- 
fully to start the Secend Municipality in its wonderful progress in pros- 


and near around it. The cost of the building was six hundred thousand 
dollars. Its architect, Mr. Gallier, acquired by its design a reputation 
co-extensive with our whole country. It was built by the Old Exehange 


Bank, a corporation which became extinguished, but whose privileges, 


so far as the possession of the Hotel was concerned, descended to the 
present company, at the head of which is Mr. Jacob Barker, who has had 
for years the management of the building.” The same paper concludes a 
long description of the catastrophe with the following paragraph :— 


The St. Charles must be re-built, and that speedily, and on a seale fully 
equal to its former magnificence. This is the voice of the whole people. 
Every citizen will come forward to lend a helping hand to raise it, Phoe- 
nix-like, from its ashes. We trust the good work will be entered upon 
immediately. If the present Company is unable to re-build it, we hope 
that a corporation will be immediately organized for that purpose. The 


00. 
Wonderful Longevity and Rejuvenating Phenomenon.—A remark- 


Bouligny, Deputy U. 8S. Marshal for taking the census for this parish. 
A negro woman belonging to Mr. Miner Kenner, a respectable planter 








dues; an action was brought on Tuesday last, in the Westminster County 

-Court, by one of the members of the late orchestra, against Mr. Charles 
Mathews, for the recovery of the sum of about £9, arrears of salary. 

-Charley pleaded for more time, but it was shown that upwards of $1,000 
“were now taken every night at this theatre, and therefore no leniency 
vought to be shown. The wise Judge ordered that £2 per week must be 
paid to each man. The debt to the orchestra is two hundred and odd 
pounds, and a score of poor devils will get their money. 

You know that I have not spoken very favorably of the management 
of the Grand National Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre from the com- 
mencement of the season. I observed from the beginning that a most 
reckless system of extravagance was adopted by the aristocratic backers 
of the charming entertainments. As these individuals knew nothing of 


time lost all her teeth, was totally blind and idiotic. But when Mr. 


perity and greatness. It was the sun which diffused fructifying rays far | 


eost of re-building it is variously estimated at from $300,000 to $500,- | 


able case of rejuvenating old age has been reported to us by Mr. Francois | 


near Carrollton, was reported to him, aged 114 years. She had at one 


Bouligny saw her she had recovered her sight and reason, and a new set 


444 BROADWAY, 
| is now finished, and his celebrated Band of Minstrels give their Concerts ; 
ses See te tne EVERY EVENING. oe 
he Hail is fitted up in a most gorgeous style—cushioned seats, carpets, a: 
ly lighted. sthiopine eesutife 
ly = Band is composed of the greatest talent, as regards Ethiopian minstreliy 
J. B. Fellows believes it a duty to present his grateful thanks to his 
and the public generally. who have extended so liberal a patronage to 
begs to state that neither pains nor expense will be paid to make this 
and chaste place of resort in the city. 


‘ Doors open at half past 6; Concert to commence at 74 o'clock. 
Admission 25 Cents. 


{ 
numerous friend, 
his Company. ang 
the most AID wsing 


1019 


| 





__ JUME & CO’S CIRCUS, 
eertnr sam ld YORK AMPHITHEATRE, 37 BOWERY 
AL, for the Holidays, of the amusing grand spectaci zU TER, i 
the Belfast Giant will appear. _ ee eae 
The performances will commence with the spectacle entitled GULLIVER 
LILLIPUTIANS, in which the inhabitants af Lilliput 
Children. After which the French Troupe will appear. 
Joe Pentland, in all his whimsicalities. 
pear. To conclude with CINDERELLA. 
ae Mr. W.F. Wallett. the English Clown, is engaged. 
Boxes, 25 Cents ; Pit. 12} Cents. To commence at 7 o'clock. 


AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. 


JAMES 8. CHARLES, SOLE LESSEE AND MANAGER, 
Season lasts from 10th November to 10th April 
CHANG * OF PERFORMANCE EVERY NIGHT. 
N.B. Stars visiting the South will find it to their advantage in addressing as above—al) 
letters to be post-paid. (d 21-3m* 


AND TH 
will be represented by § ry 
The great American Clown 
M’lles Louise, Rosa, Tourniaire, wil] next ap 


128 


—_——$_. 








L. BROOKES’S DANCING ACADEMY, 
EAGLE ROOMS. CORNER OF CHRISTIE AND DELANCY STREETS. 
HE UNDERSIGNED opened his school at the above place on the 17th Sept., and is 
now prepared.to give instructions in Danclng and Waltzing, on favorable terms, 
in every branch of his profession, and will produce, during the season, all the most fa- 
shionable quadrilles and waltzes, which he has lately received from Europe. 
Days and Evenings of tuition—TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 3 to6 P.M, for la. 
dies, misses, and masters : and from 7 to 10} P. M., for gentlemen and lads. 
The ladies’ primary classes are under the direction of Mrs. Brookes. 
Private lessons toagree with the time of the applicant. Terms made known at Mr. 
B.’s residence, 233 Grand St., cornc. of Bowery, or at the Eagle Rooms during the hours 
of tuition. {s 21} L. BROOKES 
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A CARD. 
“DUM VIVIMUS, VIVAMUS.”’ 
WHILE WE LIVE, LET US LIVE! 
IVE! who would not live for this glorious Union, and nothing but the Union, now 
and for ever—fanatics to the contrary notwithstanding ” 
Respectfully | inform the whole Union, that the 


RIALTO SALOON, No. 37 BOWERY, 


(UP STAIRS) 
| is one of the most respectable resting places in the city, where gentlemen, withou 
| fear of intrusion, may rest from their labor, and call fer refreshment, as good » 
that of any similar establishment in the Union. The Rialto Saloon has no union with 
the Amphitheatre or Circus Saloon, next door, as some people suppose. 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN “IS HIMSELF ALONE. J : 

Walk up and see the old man. You shall have a cordial welcome; he himself will do 
the honors 

N.B. Costuming. and Gilt and Silvered Leather. as usual. ; 

A few of the splendid Jenny Lind patent gilt and silver leather Portfolios for sale, in 
vented, presented, and dedicated to the Enchantress of Song. and the admiration of th 
world, by ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN 

d 22) Long Live the Republic! 





OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fally aa 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “Turf Regis 
ter.’ 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS. of Montgomery. Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for 
Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. aa fi 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra- 

alling 

velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. P. H. Stem, John Collins 
James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. S. Hall. E. A. Evans, James Clark, John W 
Allen, and P. Locke : wag ; — 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street. Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General — 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith. J. T. Dent, Jason Taylor, J 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman ets ies 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the “Spirit,” to ne 
for new subseribers. and is fully authorized to reeeive names and subscriptions for the 
paper. ' 

Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Nr. PEABODY, No. 1 Norfolk street 
Strand, London. Ce ssaatiiiie 

AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. COOK & LECOUNT, Bookseller: = ann! 
| paper Agents, are duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York “spun 
| ihe Times.”’ 
Ba Receipts from either of the above will be good. iid 
aq@~ Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T. WOOD is no longer employ 


Collector for this paper. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
| A REMITTANCE OF 


| FIVE DOLLARS 


| WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR 


A REMITTANCE OF 


| TEN DOLLARS 


| A 
| WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR @NE YEAR, 48D 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Col. Wat. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “Narougon oF THE vot P 
| Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ° Ls = 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters). as in their Match in Harne: 








} 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, ; 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK ie 
| GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


saanoy 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASH! 


| JOHN BASCOMBE, 














THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF ; -» THE sist 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND . 


. NGS. 
EMBELLISHED WITE SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVIN 


. a PT, 
a6 aie . ° : Pp > Ps r . - - RCLAY ST REL 

of teeth, and was sitting in an arm chair with no signs of infirmity, other| pyBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BA 

than the appearance of extreme old age. We have heard of similar cases ae (RDS. PUBLISHER. 


recorded in medical works, but this is probably the most remarkable one —_— 
that ever came to light in this country. Cadde Gazette. WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR 


























: VERTISEMENTS. 0 
WORLD'S FAIR ART UNION, , i  RectametieRes vonn-n.s- OM 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE NEW YORK ART UNION COMPANY, Yor an otvesteenen 3° eee Three months.......++-+:° oes 
Incorporated by the Legislature of New York. Shares $5 each. De. r— ie. ae se 
HE Company will publish a magnificent engraving of the interior of the Great Do do. One yeal.....ceeeereerre’ 
T World’s Fair. Each subscriber of $5 will be entitled to a copy of this print, really 


Do. do. ‘ 
J inserted at proportio s. 
worth more than $5, and fifty subscribers will hove a free oo at ie to cepudly, Longer ones 1ns =P ae i 
100 ‘ ubscripti filling , . lar eac “e 
ona po Rare ot Tacos ie Limaited by the sharter of incorporation, no time should be | Extra copies of aoe Daten y bed nnn eee = Blood Stock, to be addressed 
lost in applying for shares. Funds current at the place from whence sent, taken at par,| Letters relating fe 


te 
44 





the Barnum dodges in business, their money went much faster than it | Postmasters and others, remitting $45, will be entitled to ten shares. 


; : . Shares, or further partic may be obtained on application. personally or by paid | the paper, to be 
came into the treasury. I now learn from a friend behind the scenes that | letter, at the Company's Office: No. 50 Wall St, New York. [feb 1-4t 





. : pti &e., 
and ttances, by mail, will be at the company’s risk, but allletters must be pre paid. | Wm. T- cette ng to the busi of the office, containing orders, gubseriptions, 
addressed 


to the Publisher, Jonn Ricmagps. 
Bw All letters te be nest paid. 














